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Government Telephone Possible.—Representative 


David J. Lewis of Maryland, the House father of parcel 
post, in a speech delivered in Washington before the 
national convention of second and third-class postmasters, 
predicted that in the next two years Congress would au- 
thorize the Post Office Department to take over the gi- 
gantic telephone monopoly of the country, capitalized at 
$1,000,000,000, and operate it as a part of the Federal 
system. The announcement was received with applause 
by the 200 postmasters present at the convention. Mr. 
Lewis will push the matter in the House as he did the 
parcel post legislation two years ago. He believes that 
the time is near when we shall have the Federal postal 
telephone and the Federal postal telegraph. Mr. Lewis 
announced also that within the next few days the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would extend the parcel post 
service so as to include books. 


Pleads for Coal Industry—The American Mining 
Congress, at its final session in Philadelphia on October 
24, adopted a resolution urging Congress and the State 
Legislatures to modify the anti-trust laws as applied to 
natural resources. The resolution recites that the coal 
industry is in a deplorable condition, returning only a 
small profit ; that Federal and State laws, preventing rea- 
sonable cooperation, result not only in preventing a fair 
return for the investment of capital, but in most cases 
allow the recovery of only from 50 to 80 per cent. of the 
buried heat, light and power. Other resolutions adopted 
urged “the more liberal administration of land laws in 


Alaska” ; the creation of a department of mines ; stringent 
laws for the protection of minority stockholders, and an 
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Philippines.—F rank L. Crone was appointed by the 
Philippine Commission Director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, a position made vacant by the recent death of 
Frank Russell White. Mr. Crone has been connected 
with the schools of the islands since 1901, and had been 
assistant director of the bureau from June, 1909, until his 
recent promotion. Flying the Stars and Stripes and 
under American registry, the three-masted _ steel 
steamer Robert Poizat, a new purchase made in Leith, 
Scotland, arrived at Manila on September 8. The 
Robert Poizat is the first steamer in the inter-island 
service equipped with wireless telegraphy and will be 
placed on the Manila, Iloilo and Mindanao route. The 
annual report of the Collector of Customs shows an in- 
crease in exports and a decrease in customs receipts. The 
total foreign commerce for the last fiscal year increased 
$5,000,000, which is five per cent, more than last year, giv- 
ing proof of continued progress in the industrial develop- 
ment of the islands. The total amount of hemp shipped 
during the fiscal year 1913 was actually less than any year 
since 1908, but the average value per ton was more than 
fifty per cent. higher than at any other time during the past 
five years. On the other hand, the rice importations 
showed a-decrease as compared with 1911 and 1912; but 
the report explains that those years were exceptional and 
that the importations of rice have returned to the normal 
of the preceding years. 








Mexico.—The Federal election took place quietly on 
October 26, and at this writing it is believed that it will 
be declared void and that General Huerta will remain in 
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power pending the calling of another election. Thetefore 
the statement of General Huerta to the diplomats that he 
would not be a candidate has n6t been considered ‘as in- 
dicating any intention on his part to allow the election of 


any candidate. It is believed, however, that the new Con- 


gress will declare itself elected, despite the small number 
of votes cast. Leaders of the Catholic party claim a 
long lead for their Presidential ticket, although they were 
unable to estimate the number of votes polled for their 
candidates, Frederico Gamboa and General Rascon. If 
this contention is correct, it is generally thought” that 
General Felix Diaz and Sefior Requena ran second. A 
light vote was cast everywhere. Felix Diaz has resigned 
from the army and remains at Vera Cruz, refusing all 
requests that he go to Mexico City. 


England’s Mexican Policy.—Sir Edward Grey, Great 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in a 
talk with Walter H. Page, the American Ambassador, 
makes it clear that the policy of the British Government 


toward not only the de facto Government of Mexico,. 


but toward the whole Mexican question, is diametrically 
opposed to that of President Wilson. The accuracy of 
the statement is vouched for by the New York Herald. 
His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Page was told, is in en- 
tire sympathy with the motives inspiring President Wil- 
son's policy and is as sincerely desirous as he for a settle- 
ment of the Mexican problem that will insure permanent 
peace. But Sir Edward Grey sees no reason to doubt the 
wisdom of his action in recognizing General Huerta as 
constitutional ad interim President of the Republic, nor 
does he consider it advisable to bind Great Britain at 
this time to any particular course of action to be pursued 
after the election of October 28. A full report of the 
conference with Sir Edward Grey was received from 
Mr. Page by the Department of State on October 21. 
By inference if not in so many words, Great Britain noti- 
fies the United States that it sees no reason for question- 
ing the validity of an election in Mexico, since that is an 
“entirely internal affair.” There can be no doubt that 
Sir Lionel Carden, the British Minister to Mexico, has 
the complete confidence of his Government. 


Cuba.—President Menocal, on October 21, issued an 
appeal to the Cuban people against the obstructive tac- 
tics of the Liberal members of Congress. In it he inti- 
mates that he may be compelled to take extraordinary 
action if Congress persists in its refusal to convene in 
special session to consider his recent message recom- 
mending a new foreign loan of $15,000,000. This sum 
is needed, the President affirms, to pay off the indebted- 
ness incurred by the previous Liberal administration. He 
adds that he is compelled to appeal directly to the people 
by reason of “the gravest confusion in public affairs pro- 
duced by the lack of a quorum in both Houses of Con- 
gress, whereby the working of all departments of the 
Government has been paralyzed, and so that the people 





“may understand 'the real characters*of this most ldment- 


able conflict and be prepared for what miay result from if.” 
The President speaks of the cénfidencé he Had until a 
few days ago that Congress would convene, but his mani- ~ 
festo clearly shows that he has ‘lost ‘all hope of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives coming togethér. He fails to 
state just what measures he proposes to adopt in case 
Congress continues obstinate, but the tone of the ap- 
peal indicates that he considers some drastic action neces- 
sary. 


Canada.—The' agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in Vienna has been arrested by the Austrian Government. 
The company is charged with violating the conditions of 
the concession granting it power to establish a trans- 
Atlantic line from Trieste, by carrying out of the coun- 
try men who have not performed military service and’ by 
carrying on a propaganda in favor of emigration. The 
deficiency of men coming to the colors this year is 80,000. 
The Government is expected to act against all the steam- 
ship companies. A general election is in progress in 
Newfoundland. The Government, which hopes for the 
support of the fishermen, has arranged for-these to cast 
their votes either in their own districts or in St. John’s, 
whence the ballots will be sent to those districts. The 
Liberals expect the arrangement to help them, as the 
Fishermen’s Protective Union is supporting them—— 
The bye-election for the Dominion Parliament in East 
Middlesex has gone in favor of the Government by a ma- 
jority of 368. At the general election the majority 
was 661. As the district of which it formed a part up to 
1903 has been Conservative since confederation, the Lib- 
erals find in this result a compensation for the loss of 
Chateauguay. Benjamin Ortenberg sued J. C. Plama- 
don for libel on account of some general accusations 
against the Jews. He lost his case on the ground that no 
individual has a right to damages on account of a gen- 
eral charge. 


Great Britain—Mr. Lloyd George has’ devéloped 
somewhat his scheme of land reforms. He proposes to 
set up a Minister of Lands. This new department of 
government is to have power over everything connected 
with land, even the reducing of rents. It will be the 
organ to determine the minimum wage and the hotirs of 
labor for agricultural laborers, to. seé that he is well 
housed, and so forth. It will be authorized to acquire 
waste larids, under which come game preserves; and it 
is to be not merely authorized and empowered, but also 
compelled to act. The Admiralty has renewed its 
proposals to Germany to suspend the building of war- 
ships for a year. Sir Rufus Isaacs has at last be- 
come Lord Chief Justice of England. The Unionist 
press says merely that the dignity of the office compels 
it to silence. The old age pensions numbered on 
March 28, 1913, 967,921, an increase of 2.7 per cent. 
over the previous year. The amount paid them for 1912 
was £11,704,396, an increase of 21 per cent: There 
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was a reduction in the number of the inmates of poor- 
houses and of those receiving outdoor rélief—The 
large landholders continue to put their estates on the 
market, and they will probably do so more freely now 
that the new land campaign has been made clear. 





Ireland.—The Dublin labor strike has taken a new 
phase. Sir George Askwith’s conciliation scheme broke 
down when the employers refused to recognize the 
Transport Union till that body eliminated the syndi- 
calist principles that Larkin, the Socialist agitator, had 
given it, and organized on trades-union lines, and, owing 
to the public sympathy with this attitude, the opposition 
was gradually giving way, when its collapse was quick- 
ened by the attempt, at Larkin’s suggestion, of Countess 
Warwick, Mrs. Montefiore and other English Socialists, 
to spirit away the Catholic children of the strikers to 
England. Archbishop Walsh issued a letter, October 21, 
protesting against the scheme of putting Catholic chil- 
dren in Socialist or atheistic and certainly non-Catholic 
environment, and the following day a committee of 
priests intercepted the transportation of fifty children, 
some of them already aboard the steamer, in charge of a 
body of English women who were said to have seized 
them without their parents’ permission or by means of 
bribes and false pretences. The parents having denied 
they had given permission, the children were promptly 
restored to them, or put in Catholic homes, and Mrs. 
Montefiore and Mrs. Rand, an American, were arrested 
and held on bail on the charge of kidnapping. The in- 
dignation aroused among the people of Dublin, inclu- 
sive of the strikers who are for the most part loyal Cath- 
olics though temporarily misled by Larkin on labor 
issues, promises to dissolve the strike and destroy the 
Socialist leader’s influence. The feeling was intensified 
by the recent judicial exposure of the extensive and un- 
lawful operations of organized Protestant proselytizers 
in Dublin, who used large funds and much unprincipled 
ingenuity to gather the children of impoverished Cath- 
olics into their “birds’-nest” institutions. The. annual 
Conference of the Catholic Truth Society, was held in 
Dublin last week under the presidency of Cardinal 
Logue. The Society, said his Eminence, had done much 
for religion and literature, and had given opportunity to 
literary talent, which was plentiful, to enlighten and safe- 
guard their. people, but much remained to be done, and 
he outlined plans for the further development and :dis- 
semination of literature on economic and social. as well 
as religious lines. The Lord Mayor added that in 
Dublin particularly the. propaganda against Socialistic, 
immoral and other pernicious literature, and the bringing 
of the Catholic position on every question into the homes 
of the people, was urgently needed, and he felt bound to 
give it every official support that the law allowed him. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc delivered a remarkable address on 
“The Church and the Modern World,” which will be 
published by the Society. 














Italy.—General elections were held throughout Italy 
on October 26, with some disorders, in which one person 
was killed and many were wounded. The balloting was 
light but the Government is assured of a large majority. 
Giovanni Giolitti, the Premier, has been ‘re-elected almost 
unanimously with the other members of his Cabinet, in- 
cluding Martini, the Socialist leader, and the former 
Minister of Public Instruction, Nunzio Nasi, who served 
a term in prison for embezzlement. In a hundred con- 
stituencies a fierce struggle was waged, especially be- 
tween the Socialists and Catholics, and in these a second 
ballot will be taken next Sunday. In some constituencies, 
particularly in the Venetian provinces, ecclesiastics voted 
openly. At Cesena the bishop was the first to go to the 
polls. 


Rome.—The press says the Rota tribunal will shortly 
examine into the facts of the annulment of the marriage 
of Count Boni de Castellane and his former wife, the 
Duchess de Talleyrand-Perigord, née Gould. This action 
will be taken because the Duchess appealed from the last 
decision of the tribunal on the ground that she had not 
been regularly summoned to the trial. According to re- 
port, this plea has already been disproved by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. This evidence in the case will come before 
the reunited College, which consists of twelve instead of 
three judges. Although several papers have an- 
nounced the coming in the near future of a Servian Em- 
bassy to negotiate a Concordat with the Holy See, it has 
not only not arrived, but the Osservatore declares that 
there is no foundation for the report. 





Spain.—In spite of the jubilations over the virtual alli- 
ance of. France and Spain in consequence of the visit of 
Poincaré, the Spanish Conservatives are reported as an- 
gtily denouncing it. Maura declares that he will not ac- 
cept office if such an agreement exists. A royal de- 
cree was published on October 20 for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Moroccan Affairs, but the publication has 
caused a new outburst of opposition to the Government. 
The Africanist League condemns the war in Morocco as 
a waste of national energies and insists that peaceful 
measures should be resorted to. Two days afterward the 
Romanones Cabinet resigned. .Then Maura refused to 
organize a Cabinet, but Dato accepted the premiership 
conditionally. 





,Portugal.—Discontent with the..Republic is manifest- 
ing itself, the three years experience having shown that 
matters are no better than under the monarchy. The 
secret society known as.the Carbonarios rules everything 
and the police do not dare to interfere with it. They 
are the supporters of Costa, who is said to be universally 
detested by the people. A revolutionary plot was dis- 
covered on October. 21, and a great number of arrests 
were made. Two days after an outbreak occurred. 
Lisbon is under martial law and all the royalist news- 
papers have been suppressed. 
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Belgium.—The Belgian Colonial Minister is deter- 
mined to put a stop to the vexatious measures employed 
by the Congo officials against the missionaries. One of 
these offensive Government men who was discourteous to 
a Prefect Apostolic has been cashiered and sent home; 
two magistrates whose inquisitorial searches into the af- 
fairs of the missionaries were extremely exasperating 
have been remanded for trial at Boma. Other function- 
aries have been replaced by more trustworthy public 


servants. 


Holland.—A Union-Liberal and a Socialist have been 
elected respectively President and Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The new Administration faces the 
reverse of plain sailing, having to steer its course between 
contradictory parliamentary questions. The present ses- 
sion is likely to be marked by successive attempts at bol- 
stering up the rather precarious life of what has aptly 
been styled ‘“‘a Cabinet of Despair.”’ The militants of Hol- 
land, unlike their rude and noisy English sisters, have 
indulged in a very decorous public demonstration by way 
of protest against the rather dubious promise of female 
suffrage held out to them in the speech of the throne. 
Germany.—A_ veritable lion hunt took place at 
A street car ran into a circus wagon and freed 
The animals leaped into the streets, which 


Leipzig. 
eight lions. 
at the time were filled with people, and made their first 
attack upon the cab horses. 





white plague. The meetings are attracting great public 
attention———Unfavorable press comment has _ been 
called forth by the rejection on the Emperor’s part of 
Peter Behrens’ plans for the new German embassy bui!c- 
ing at Washington. The architect in question hid becn 
awarded the first prize in a public competition for the 
best plans. The drawings of Geheimrath Ernst von 
Ihne, made at the Emperor’s own request and not sub- 
mitted to the judges, received the royal approbation, The 
action is regarded as arbitrary. 





Austria-Hungary.—More than five hundred arrests 
have been made in connection with what the press calls 
“an emigration scandal.” It is said that no less than 170,- 
000 men serviceable for the army were smuggled out of 
the country by agencies which carried on a special busi- 
ness for this purpose. The Austrian bureaus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific are in particular held responsible; but the 
office of the Universal was likewise closed after its direc- 
tor had been arrested, while the Uranium Company, to 
whose line the Volturno belonged, is considered to be un- 
der suspicion. The Commissary General of Navigation 
has been deprived of office, and various public officials 


| are thought to be compromised. The Government regards 


Two of the lions were trap- | 


ped and six were killed by the police. Although a regular | 


fusillade was instantly opened by the latter, and no fewer 
than two hundred shots were fired, not a single person 
was hurt. The bodies of the victims of the Zeppelin 
“L.2” disaster were buried October 21, with solemn re- 
ligious ceremonies at which the Emperor and Empress, 
the Crown Prince and his wife, and the other Princes of 
the House of Hohenzollern assisted. Sermons were de- 
livered both by the Protestant pastor Goens and the Cath- 
olic garrison chaplain, Dr. Schwamborn. The accident 
has not shaken the confidence of the nation in the Zep- 
pelin airships. The pupils of the oldest Lubeck Gym- 
nasium have even issued an appeal to the students of the 





Empire urging a subscription for the building of a new | 


naval airship. At the same time comes the news that 
Otto, third Prince von Bismarck, the nephew of the Iron 
Chancellor, has just entered an aviation school. He is 
in his seventeenth year. No encouragement is given 
to the English overtures made to bring about a year’s 
cessation in the building of war ships, in order that more 
money may be devoted to cultural purposes. Germany, 
it is said, would be decidedly the loser by such a plan, 
while England could strengthen herself by means of her 
colonies. Churchill’s “holiday bird-lime,” we are told, 
will catch no birds.——The International Tuberculosis 
Conference opened at Berlin, October 24, in the presence 
of Empress Auguste Victoria, who always has shown a 
great interest in the systematic combat against the 








the movement as an attempt to reduce the defensive 
power of the land, and it is evident that stringent meas- 
ures will be taken. The burden of military service is 
pressing heavily upon the people, while the military offi- 
cials insist on the necessity of raising the number of 
recruits. 


Balkans.—On October 19 Austria gave Servia eight 
days to vacate Albania, and on the following cay the 
Servian Minister at Paris presented a note proposing to 
arrange an international commission to decide whether 
the points occupied by the Servians in Albania are Al- 
banian or Servian territory, but on the same day the 
Servian Government notified the Powers that it had or- 
dered its troops to withdraw immediately behind the Al- 
banian frontier fixed by the Peace Conference in London 
after the first Balkan war. Thus Austria’s ultimatum is 
complied with. Carnegie’s Commission of Inquiry 
finds that all the nations participating in the two wars 
weie guilty of cruelty. 





Russia.— The Uniate Greeks, it is reported, are not to 
be allowed to practice their religion in Russia. The pre- 
text alleged is that the peasants fancy it is the religion of 
the Empire because of the similarity of the ritual. 
The ritual murder trial is not yet completed, but the ac- 
cuser is largely discredited and is showing signs of, phys- 
ical collapse, but on the other hand, it is feared that an 
anti-Semite rising may result in massacre of the Jews. 
Some appeals have been made to that effect. The 
domain of the Czar has been increased by the discovery 








of a large island or continent north of Siberia. It ex- 
tends about 60 miles north of Northeast Cape. It is 


called Nicholas II Land. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Science of Charity 


We hear much in our day of scientific philanthropy. 
It has become a branch of ‘university instruction. It is 
taught in theoretical and practical courses. It is frankly 
acknowledged to be a modern profession offering attrac- 
tive salaries to students desiring to make of it their life 
work. The loss of Christian charity consequent upon 
the suppression of Catholic activities and the confiscation 
of chantries and monasteries, more than any other rea- 
son, has made necessary this new method of relief, as it 
has created the new pauperism. 

Aside from the public administration of State charity, 
the dole of the rich, who frequently give not of them- 
selves but only of their wealth, is thus generously divided 
between an army of high salaried officials and a multi- 
tude of classified poor. Too often, if the name of Christ 
is remembered at all, it is only “a statistical Christ,” and 
not the Jesus Christ of the Gospel. We have no fault 
to find with scientific philanthropy in itself, for it is the 
best the world has to offer, and we welcome whatever 
lifts, however lightly, the heavy burden of the poor. But 
there is a danger lest Catholics may come in time to con- 
found it with what it is not—the charity of Christ as 
taught in the Gospel. 

It is well that we should learn whatever valuable 
lessons scientific philanthropy may have to teach us. We 
may even, for special reasons, employ its trained and 
salaried services. Still less is there fault to be found 
with those of our number who would devote themselves 
to it as a profession, provided they supernaturalize their 
motives. But they must be careful to learn likewise, from 
far higher sources than economic authorities, the true 
Catholic Science of Christian Charity, as distinct from 
mere scientific philanthropy. Neither must we fail to 
point out the dangers of attendance at the materialistic 
schools of philanthropy, with their evolutionary or 
rationalistic theories. 

That charity is a science is no modern discovery. In 
the first pages of the history of The Acts of the Apostles 
by Saint Luke, we read of it as a special vocation de- 
manding for its proper and fruitful exercise the grace 
and wisdom of the Holy Ghost. 

“The Twelve, calling together the multitude of the 
disciples, said: It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men of good reputation, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. And they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
Philip and Prochorus, and Nicanor and Timon, and 
Parmenas, and Nicholas, a proselyte of Antioch. These 
they set before the apostles; and they praying, imposed 
hands upon them.” (The Acts, vi: 2, sqq.) 





, 








There is question here of more than the mere practice 
of charity. There is question of an ordination, while 
charity itself is the duty of every Christian. Charity is 
the supreme test to be applied at the day of judgment, 
according to our Lord. By it the elect are to be dis- 
tinguished from the lost. But the charity of which Christ 
speaks is that by which the giver devotes himself, as well 
as his gifts, to the needy and afflicted, the charity in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost and directed by His wisdom. 
This is the scientific charity of the Catholic Church, under 
which pauperism was unknown in the ages of faith, and 
every human suffering was made the object of organized 
relief, when men were found willing to sell into slavery 
their own bodies for the love of Christ, that they might 
save both the bodies and souls of their fellow-men. This 
was scientific charity of which the world knows little to- 
day. To renew the pristine splendor of this virtue 
Ozanam founded his first conference of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. 

The Science of Charity may be studied in each of its 
two distinct aspects, the one temporal, the other spiritual. 
Both are combined into a single exercise of Christian 
virtue by the true Catholic charity worker. Whether en- 
listed in the organized army, or serving privately, every 
Catholic is called to be an adept in this supreme science 
of Christian Love. 

Considered from its natural point of view, the science 
of charity, like that of philanthropy, consists mainly in 
tracing poverty to its causes and seeking to remedy them. 
Mere temporary relief, as the Catholic charity worker 
well knows, is insufficient. It is at times even harmful 
when given without discretion, no matter how deserving 
the poor may be. True charity consists in meeting at 
once the urgent necessities of the poor, and above all 
making it possible for them finally to help themselves. 
By tracing every form of misery to its source we shall 
come upon evils of many kinds. The removal of them 
will not merely afford the only true and lasting relief to 
those in distress, but will be likewise a real service to 
society at large. Questions of character, environment, 
social and domestic relations, and others of a similar 
nature, will be seriously taken into account before arriv- 
ing at a final solution. If scientific philanthropy has 
worthy and feasible suggestions we do not hesitate to 
accept them; but what we shall stand most in need of 1s 
the one condition demanded by the apostles, the grace 
and wisdom of the Holy Ghost. 

To give wisely l’auméne de la direction, the alms of 
good advice and moral assistance, was the first lesson 
Ozanam learned from M. Bailly, who presided over the 
first meetings of the young men whom Ozanam had 
brought together in answer to the taunt of the St. Simon- 
ians, “Show us your works!” The first case dealt with 
by him, to use a technical expression, is too well known 
to be circumstantially repeated here. No past master 
of scientific philanthropy could have “handled” it more 
perfectly. Ozanam did not merely still the hunger of the 
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poor starved woman with her five children, but investi- 
gated ‘the case’ until he was able to free her from the 
brutal drunken master whose marriage with her, Ozanam 
found to her surprise, had never been legally contracted. 
She was freed from his pursuit and revenge by a police 
order, which forced him to remain in Paris, while 
Ozanam begged the means that enabled her to return to 
her mother in Brittany. He likewise found employment 
and protection for her two eldest boys. It was a clean 
and perfect solution, a masterpiece of scientific charity, 
although only the work of a beginner. Yet all this might 
likewise have been accomplished on its purely material 
side by scientific philanthropy, though not with the same 
grace and sweetness. Of the sublime moral effects pro- 
duced by Ozanam there could, however, not have been 
the slightest question. 

The Science of Charity is not merely material. It is 
above all a spiritual science, and so differs from mere 
philanthropy, as much as grace from nature, as heaven 
from earth. If the purely material side of charity is 
thought to call for teaching and training to make it truly 
effective, and raise it above a mere giving of alms, the 
spiritual science of relieving poverty requires even far 
greater care and study. It can be learned only by the 
humble of heart. And it is for this reason that Ozanam 
always insisted so much upon humility and retirement. 
This characteristic it was which at once caught the atten- 
tion of Léon Le Prévost, who thus noted his impression 
of the first conference of Ozanam: 

“There is here at this time,” he wrote in a letter, 
splendid movement of charity and faith; but it is all 
hidden away in its obscurity, and so escapes the notice 
of the indifferent world. Out of these new catacombs, 
if I am not mistaken, a light will go forth for the world.” 
(Vie de M. Le Prévost, p. 35.) 

There is something mysterious, sacramental, about pov- 
erty which only the eyes of faith can perceive. “Blessed 
is the man,” says the Psalmist, “that understandeth con- 
cerning the needy and the poor.” The poor are for us 
the representatives of Christ. He in a manner identifies 
Himself with them, so that the good we do to them is 
done to Him. The negligence and indifference we show 
towards them He considers as affecting Himself: “Amen, 
I say to you, as long as you did it not to one of these 
least, neither did you do it to Me.” Such is the final word 
of everlasting judgment. God will eternally ignore those 
who ignore Him in the poor. 

We readily, therefore, understand the reverence and 
humility with which Ozanam appeared in the presence of 
that mystery of poverty, of God in His poor. So far 
from looking upon the poor as indebted to him, he most 
sincerely considered himself highly indebted to them. He 
rightly understood, and ever insisted upon this fact, that 
the gratitude of the giver must by a divine logic far ex- 
ceed the gratitude of him who receives. This is the fun- 

damental principle of the science of charity. The poor 
can never accept as much as they give. No man is a true 


“ec 


a 











Vincentian who has-net thoroughly grasped this truth, 
that humility and gratitude must be on the side of the 
donor. 

Hence, likewise’we can perceive why personal perfec- 
tion and not the relief of poverty is the first object of the 
Society founded by Ozanam. It is through charity that 
personal perfection is sought. It is by prayer and fre- 
quent Communion that his disciples are to prepare them- 
selves for their visits to the homes of the needy and 
afflicted. In the same manner it is the soul, rather than 
the body of the poor, which they seek to cure and to en- 
rich. Temporal assistance, consolation and advice are an 
opening and preparation for spiritual inStruction and 
counsel. Properly, therefore, to fulfil their sublime func- 
tion they must daily seek to conform more perfectly to 
that ideal pointed out to them by the apostles, that they 
may be “men of good reputation, full of the Holy Ghost 
and Wisdom.” Such is the science of charity which can 
be learned only in the school of Christ. 

“Qur main purpose,” said Ozanam in brief, “was .not 
to help the poor. This was only a means. Our object 
was by the practice of charity to strengthen ourselves in 
the Faith, and to win others for it.” For this reason he 


| avoided the publicity of modern philanthropy. The grass 


ever remains small and lowly, though it covers the entire 
earth, and so he wished the society, of which he con- 
sidered himself only a promoter, to remain established in 
humility, no matter how largely it might gain in member- 
ship. To-day it has spread everywhere, fashioning after 
the model of the Divine Master countless self-sacrificing 
souls, devoted like Him, to the cause of humanity. 
Such is the splendid answer Ozanam has given to the 
taunt of the Saint Simonians, the Fourierists and rational- 
ists at the University of Paris: “What are you doing, 
you who boast of your Catholicity. Where are your 
works that prove your faith, that can make us respect 


and accept it?” Josepu HussLeIn, s.J. 


Novel Ethics and Education* 


No country is without popular heroes. America has 
at least one. Like young Lochinvar he “has come out of 
the West.” He is in Chicago at present. His name is J. 
Howard Moore. He is instructor in ethics in the 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois. _He 
is an author too. He has written “The Universal Kin- 
ship,” “The New Ethics,” etc. In fact he. became a hero 
by a book. It happened this way. One day the Illinois 
Legislature passed a bill compelling teachers to instruct 
their pupils in morals, thirty minutes a week. _Forthwith 
there was a panic. Ladies’ hearts fluttered and mén’s 
lips dropped naughty words: Nobody in Illinois knew 
how to teach morals. Nobody? Just one. J. Howard 
Moore. He rose to the occasion, checked the panic and 





*Ethics and Education. By J. Howard Moore, New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
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set the teachers up morally by ‘‘Ethics-and Education.” 
Illinois pedagogues, and: indeed all that portion of the 


humait race which tents on Western land should be grate-. 


ful to him. For the book is quite the most wonderful is- 
sued in many a year. Within its gray covers is. wisdom 
to console, and power to uplift the human race from the 
sodden earth to the clouds. The'birds of the air and the 
beasts of the forest and jungle would even find solace in 
its pages. And all this is due to J. Howard Moore, un- 
aided and unabetted. Let no one think that this is high 
praise. The catalogue of the topics ‘treated is alone a 
cause for a psalm of thanksgiving. Evolution, phases of 
ethics,—such as socialism, eugenics afd euthanasia,— 
education, pantheism and hence theodicy, are all taken up 
in turn and out of turn. 

First of all, everybody and everything is out of joint 
with the times. Our “juristic institutions” are an abomi- 
nation of desolation. Our political and industrial insti- 
tutions are the inventions of wolves. Our system of 
education is stupid. It is pre-Darwinian. It is false all 
over. It assumes that the “human young” come into the 
world pure and spotless (sic). They don’t. Man does 
not come from the skies. He comes from the jungle. He 
is not a child of the sun. He is the offspring of the ape. 
The human baby is simian all the way round, in structure, 
habit, speech. It is a quadruped. Its earliest locomotion 
is on all fours. At one stage of its development it had 
a tail much longer than its legs and provided with a 
regular set of muscles for wagging it (!!).. There is no 
difference between man and beast. They form one 
family. The same process which produced man also pro- 
duced the cockle-bur, mosquito, the rattlesnake and the 
lizard. The theory that our body has been presented to 
us by the ape and the quadruped, still more remotely by 
the lizard‘and the fish, but that our psychology has been 
generated by us unaided by antecedent forms, or has been 


surreptitiously injected by some agent from. outside the. 


earth, is a theory no longer tenable. The human soul has 
ancestors just as the body has. Its ancestors look out 


through the eyes of quadrupeds and up from the waters. |. 


where fisfies swim.’ Hence men should venerate trees, 
should take off their hats in reverence whenever they go 
into a forest.. For amongst the swaying branches was the 
cradle of human physiology:and psychology. It was in 
the forest that man acquired - hands and perpendicu- 
larity and distinctly human form.- Children should be 
told all this. Why not? J. Howard Moore sees no ob- 
jection to it. He would rather be an evolved. monkey 
than a degraded god. 

Ordinarily exhaustion would occur at this stage. The 
average author would lay down his pen, but J. Howard 
Moore rises to a sublime climax. “Give me the power 
to determine who shall take part in the production of 
new generations of men and in a few hundred years I 
will produce a race of gods.” Mr. Roosevelt, however, 
must be ruled out. Otherwise J. Howard Moore will 
decline the office of manufacturer of gods. For the 








| mighty hunter, he declares, has in his psychology, and 
rather prominently too, about all (sic) of the essential 
characteristics of.a barbarian. 

Thus do lizards and cockle-burs and gods and toads 
and monkeys and Roosevelt, and sheep and coyotes and 
seals and babies and trees and molars pass under the eye 
in such array that we are not sure where one begins and 
another ends. And we should not be sure of this. They 
are all one. J. Howard Moore says so. And in the 
saying thereof he introduces us to his god. We are all 
One. There are no “others.” There is only One. That 
One is The Sentient World. The Self includes all that 
feels. “Others” so called, have come from the same 
great womb as we have. Each of us is a cell in 
the gigantic organism of Life. The parts come and go, 
but the Great Being is immortal. The Law of the Larger 
Self means Universal Mutualism. Here is a 
god that we can love and bow down to and worship,—a 
god, moreover, who will not pass away, nor turn to in- 
cense when put into the crucible of Science. 

Here is a Gospel of a New Paradise. (The number of 
converts is not mentioned). There we have our god. 

Our morality is found in “Utility” the supreme stand- 
ard of right and wrong. Children should be taught that 
morality is merely a general name for those rules of as- 
sociation which men have found necessary to beings liv- 
ing in a state of mutualism. In very early times, before 
marriage had come into practice among men, the child 
took the name of the mother and belonged to the mother, 
the father being a wanderer and unknown. Man later 
usurped woman’s place through his great physical 
strength, enslaving woman, causing the child to take his 
one name, 

Lying, cheating, stealing, revenge, promiscuity, pug- 
nacity and laziness were all honorable among primitive 
men, but they are an anachronism in these more mutal- 
istic times. 

Herein are science, ethics and religion crystalized for 
Illinois teachers and their pupils. And it is all done so 
scientifically, yet withal so tactfully, so delicately, that 
gentle souls are apt to be reduced to a swoon. Not often 
is it given to read that “the great judges of England can- 
not render a decision. ; unless they wear lowsy 
looking wigs.” Nor do the elementary rules of grammar 
and metaphor often find more perfect illustration than: 
“A child is a tin-pail setting out under the drip.” (Alas! 
why are we not told whether the result of the “setting” 
is a hen or a goose or whooping cough?) Lastly, there 
is no one so dull of instinct as not to appreciate that 
“Man has lost nothing by Evolution save his wind bags.” 
In defiance of logic, we wonder if at least one man has 
not escaped such a loss, 

And what shall we say to all this? Not another word. 
We fear to spoil the humor of it. We shall but sum the 
book up in one little verse: 


“There was an ape in days that were earlier 
Centuries passed and his hair grew curlier 
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Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist 
Then he became a man and a Positivist.” 


There it all is; science, ethics, religion, all. Is that all? | 


That's all. Then, why make such a fuss about it? 


Be- | 


cause it is a type of the books that aré now issued for | 


say to the 
“He that 


teachers and children. And we wish to 


authors, publishers, parents and teachers: 


shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in | 


me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned 


in the depths of the sea.” R. H, TrerNeY, s.J. 


Two Views of Catholicism 


There was an interesting discussion by the Hampden 
Association of Congregational Ministers at the Faith 
Church, Springfield, Mass., October 14, on the compara- 
tive strength and weaknesses of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches. The report on which we rely 
given in the Springfield Republican for the following 
day. That the discussion was no impromptu affair, but 
the result of study and deliberation, is shown by the fact 
that the several participants read their papers before 
joining in the debate that followed. Two of the princi- 
pals on that occasion represented pretty faithfully the 
divergent opinions regarding the Catholic Church, which 
we venture to say are of wide extent among Protestant 
ministers here in the States to-day. 

Rev. Charles Wight, of the Second Congregational 
Church of Chicopee, spoke with enthusiasm of the work of 
the Catholic Church, and declared “in no uncertain terms,” 
that Chicopee, without the Catholic Church, wou!d present 
a spectacle to provoke the pity of God. The Church, 
he said, has the most wonderful organization of any 
religious institution, and is admirably fitted to cope with 
the problems of religion for the foreigners, of which 
Chicopee has so many. He said that the Protestant 
churches would be totally at sea among the alien popula- 
tion of Chicopee were it not for the Catholics. Rev. Mr. 
Wight also stated that the Catholic Church has some 
qualities which should never be overlooked in a com- 
parison of churches. “Its faith is a true one, and as long 
as it retains its truth, Protestants should not grow ex- 
cited about the spread of Catholicism in the United States. 
It is a Christian Church, and its powerful organization 
and smooth system of work present a solid front to the 
un-Christian forces—a solidity which the Protestants 
need more than any other one thing.” Of course, there 
could be no discussion if all the assembled ministers were 
to say the same thing, and it would be too much to ex- 
pect that such praise of the Catholic Church would pass 
without an attempt to point out the weakness of the Cath- 
olic Church system. So the Rev. Henry M. Dyckman 
boldly entered the lists and broke a lance in the cause 
of Protestantism, presenting his views as to the contri- 
butions of Protestantism towards the Christian faith and 
the order of, the future. Protestantism, he affirmed, “is 


1S 





a protest against the tendency to smother individualism.” 
The- Catholic Church, he continued, “sacrifices the indi- 
vidual to the system, and although it may have a better 
organization and more silver and gold than the divided 
Protestants, yet it allowed its members to offer gifts in- 
stead of themselves. It does not demand the complete 
self-surrender which Christ wants from men.” The Rev. 
Mr. Dyckman disavowed any intention of appearing to be 
uncharitable. “There are, of course,” he hastened to say, 
“thousands of Catholics who are just as pure and sweet 
Christians as it is possible for a human being to be, but 
nevertheless the Church system allows compromise be- 
tween men and their God. It takes men into the Church 
without changing them, whereas the Protestant Churches 
do change them. This complete surrender of men to God 
is the greatest contribution of the Protestant Churches to 
the future.” 

Here, then, we have two views of the Catholic Church, 
wholly divergent, if not diametrically opposite, enter- 
tained by two representative ministers of the same 
Protestant Church body. Both of these men we may 
readily admit are honest in their convictions and with the 
rare courage of these convictions are fearless in express- 
ing them. Which is right, the Rev. Mr. Wight, or the 
Rey. Mr. Dyckman? The Rev. Mr. Wight judges by 
what he sees. He lives in a thriving industrial centre in 
New England where there is a large number of factory 
workers principally Poles and French-Canadians. Daily 
he beholds thousands of men and women sober, industri- 
ous, God-fearing, faithful to their religious obligations 
and observant of all the duties incumbent on good 
citizens. In this small community there are three Cath- 
olic churches, each with its parochial school, with an at- 
tendance of 1,500 children whose education is permeated 
and reinforced with the vital element of supernatural re- 
ligion. The parents are good citizens to-day, the rising 
generation give strongest hope of developing into loyal 
and patriotic Americans. Zealous priests and self-sacri- 
ficing sisterhoods devote their lives to the task. The Rev. 
Mr. Wight has his eyes wide open and if he wears glasses 
they will help him to see better and do not color or distort 
his vision. The spectacle of thriving Chicopee is not 
unique in New England but may be witnessed in a hun- 
dred centres in the one time home of the Puritan as well 
as wherever throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the Catholic Church forms a notable part of the 
community. 

There is no evidence at hand regarding the particular 
district where the Rev. Mr. Dyckman comes from. He 
cannot be wholly ignorant of the religious and educa- 
tional work of the Catholic Church. But there are those 
who have eyes’and see not and it is regrettable that while 
there are many Wights in the land there are just as many 
and probably more represented by the Rev. Mr. Dyck- 
man. The latter Reverend gentleman cannot rid himself 
of the bogey of Catholicism. If the Catholic is faithful 
to duty, he is a slave to the Church, if he is obedient and 
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God-fearing he is crushed, if aliens are not only held in 
check but taught to become upright citizens, then we have 
only another example of‘ smothered individualism.” Mr. 
Dyckman admits there “are thousands of Catholics who 
are just as pure and sweet Christians as it is possible for 
a human being to be.” Why not admit that this is the 
work of the Church whose obedient children they are? By 
their fruits you shall know them. We do not judge a tree 
to be good by the occasional rotten apple that falls to the 
ground but if the fruit of a tree is consistently and uni- 
formly good, then the tree must be good and if the fruit 
be the supernatural works of faith and life and charity, 
then the church is divine. We are sorry that the Rev. 
Mr. Dyckman does not allow facts to speak for him, but 
has recourse to what he imagines or what he has read of 
the Church in poisoned sources of information. “The 
Church system allows compromise between men and their 
God,” he says. Where, when, how? Does the Catholic 
Church allow a man any compromise in the matter of 
swearing, stealing, or injuring his neighbor; does it 
allow any yielding to his passions or set any limit to the 
number or quality of his good acts? May he reject the 
truth or accept only what he thinks is true? And as to 
self-sacrifice. Is it true or false that the Church allows 
its members to offer gifts instead of themselves? As for 
silver and gold, seeing that the vast bulk of Catholics are 
poor, we fear the silver and gold are nearly all contributed 
by Protestants, but for personal self-sacrifice there is 
nothing to compare with the generosity of Catholics. 
Witness the more than 60,000 women in the United 
States alone, who, without any thought or expectation of 
reward in this life devote themselves body and soul to the 
sick, the homeless, the insane, the wayward and the out- 
casts of society and then say whether or no the Church 
allows its members to offer gifts instead of themselves. 

Withal, judging from press reports, the discussion of 
the strength and weakness of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which we have here commented upon, was 
carried on with. remarkable calmness and forbearance. 
Not only was there an absence of all rancor but such 
good feeling as augurs a better understanding and a 
greater kindliness for the future. 

EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


A Catholic Social Guild for Women 


The gratifying success of the exhibit of Catholic 
charities held in New York City last Spring, is not with- 
out significance. It was not merely a concrete record of 
what had been already accomplished ; it was an earnest of 
a new spirit in Catholic social work, a spirit of more 
effective organization and of more active co-operation 
by the laity. Whatever foundation there may have been 
in the past, it would seem that there will be soon not 
even an apparent reason for the reproach so often 
leveled against American Catholics that they are indif- 
ferent to the need of mutual endeavor in social and 








charitable labor under the guidance of the Church. The 
awakening is evident in many parts of the country. As 
an example, less than two years ago a social guild of 
Catholic women was established in the city of Buffalo. 
In the short period of its existence it has met with re- 
markably gratifying success, which seems worthy of 
record, 

The guild had its origin in the endeavor to supply the 
Italian parishes of Buffalo and vicinity with trained and 
devoted catechists. Contact with the children in the 
catechism classes soon revealed the fact that there were 
many other needs to be supplied, both corporal and 
spiritual, of the parents as well as of the children. To 
accomplish this work effectively, it was at once apparent 
that some permanent form of organization was impera- 
tive. Accordingly, with the consent and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the Right Reverend Charles H. Colton, D.D., 
Bishop of Buffalo, the organization was effected on 
October 8th, 1911, with the chancellor of the diocese, the 
Reverend T. J. Walsh, D.D., as Moderator. The Mount 
Carmel Guild was the name adopted for the organization 
with the motto, “Pro Fide et Patria.’ The social object, 
as defined in the constitutions, was “To better the 
spiritual, mental and physical condition of all who shall 
receive its varied ministrations, which shall be exercised 
specifically and principally upon and for the child; to 
foster the spirit of doing for others; and to promote 
cordial Catholic relationship in its membership and with 
individuals and societies engaged in charitable fields.” 

To accomplish the object of the Guild, the work was 
divided into various departments. These numbered 
seven at the end of the first year, two more being added 
in the course of the second. The activities of each de- 
partment were directed by a chairman, and carried on by 
a committee of active members. Each active member of 
the Guild was expected to affiliate with one or more of 
these committees. There were associate members also, 
who helped financially. At present the committees are 
as follows: Catechetical, Social Inquiry, Literature, 
Sewing, Juvenile Reform, Material Transfer, Physical 
Relief, Day Nursery and Publicity. There is also a Fel- 
lowship Committee consisting of two members of each 
of the other committees. At the end of the first year 
there were 265 active and 80 associate members. These 
numbers had risen to 342 and 150 respectively at the end 
of the second. A notable feature of the active member- 
ship is that it is mainly made up of women occupied for 
the greater part of each week in various professions, par- 
ticularly in teaching. The work accomplished represents, 
therefore, a vast amount of self-sacrifice, performed dur- 
ing hours of well-deserved leisure, often sadly needed for 
rest and recuperation. 

As for the members engaged, the Catechetical depart- 
ment is the largest single activity of the Guild, one 
hundred teachers giving instruction in catechism to over 
3,000 pupils in five parishes, four Italian and one Hun- 
garian. Besides these hundred teachers, fifty-one other 
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catechists are waiting for classes to be organized. This 
catechetical instruction has not been done at haphazard 
and without due preparation. From the inception of this 
department, a course of instruction in catechetical method 
has been given, with one lecture each week, by the Rev- 
erend E. F. Gibbons, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Buffalo diocese and an expert in catechetical work: Dur- 
ing the past year 1,000 children were prepared for First 
Communion, classes in Bible History have been instituted 
for over 500 boys and girls approaching maturity, and a 
large number of boys approaching manhood have been 
brought back to the practice of their religion. In one 
Italian parish a singing class has been formed in order to 
assist the pastor in carrying out more worthily the 
liturgical functions. Nor has the work of these catechists 
been confined to the class room. Many visits have been 
made to the houses of the children in order to better their 
material condition, or perform any other office of charity 
that may be needed. The self-sacrifice entailed in all this 
work may, perhaps, best be gauged from the fact that the 
teachers give their services on three days a week, besides 
attending the weekly catechetical lecture. 

The main work of the Social Inquiry committee up to 
the present has been the taking of a census of the Italian 
parishes of Buffalo. The census of one parish has been 
completed, and that of another is in active progress. A 
marked result of this work was the discovery of numer- 
ous Catholic families which had concealed either their 
presence or their Catholicity from the priests of the 
parish. Incidentally many opportunities were found to 
exercise the corporal works of mercy. 

To the Juvenile Reform committee was committed the 
task of caring for the Catholic children brought before 
the Juvenile Court of Buffalo. Its success has been emi- 
nent. .At each session of the court, which is held thrice 
weekly, two devoted members of this committee are 
present. Perhaps there is no better commentary on its 
success than the numerous demands made upon the com- 
mittee by the clergy, school principals, teachers, parents, 
friends and neighbors of children in physical, moral or 
spiritual need. The presiding judge of the Juvenile 
Court has been most active in furthering this work, and 
has bestowed unstinted praise on the labors of this com- 
mittee. Unlike many similar endeavors, its aim has been 
to preserve the home and better the home influence of 
the unfortunate children to whom it ministers, and its 
success in frustrating the proselytizing tendencies of 
some non-Catholic organizations has been not inconsider- 
able. 

The limits of this article forbid more than a brief 
description of the activities of the other committees. The 
committee of Material Transfer collects and distributes 
old and cast-off wearing apparel of all kinds. It has its 


depot and distributing office with regular hours for dis- 
tribution, which distribution it carries out also through 
the other committees, as they may discover and report 
meedy cases. 


The committee of Physical Relief has an 








enviable: record of success in. securing employment, as 
well as dispensing medical and financial aid for hundreds 
of families. The Literature Committee. collects and dis- 
tributes good literature, subscribes to Catholic magazines 


-and places them where most needed; has. collected. and 


sent two large boxes of books to a Jesuit Indian mission 
in the West; has prepared and circulated lists of Cath- 
olic books available in the local public library. It. has 
published an excellent Catholic calendar, which will be 
annual, and is preparing to issue a cheap edition of 
Smarius’ “Points of Controversy.” It plans, further, 
to place select libraries of Catholic books in hospital 
wards, jails, etc., and other public institutions. The com- 
mittee is, further, affiliated with the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of Brooklyn. 

The Sewing Committee conducts three sewing schools 
for poor children, who number now over three hundred. 
One of the schools was established in a parish where a 
sewing school had been opened under Protestant auspices, 
to which Catholic immigrant children had been invited 
with distinct intent of proselytizing. The Day Nursery 
has been opened in a Polish district with a Polish Felician 
Sister and a matron in charge. It has been a success 
from its inception a year ago, and has cared for hundreds 
of children. A kindergarten is conducted at the nursery, 


_ as well as an employment bureau for the mothers, and a 


club for Polish girls, A temporary day nursery was suc- 
cessfully carried on during the last two canning seasons 
in a near-by canning district. During the past season 
there were four Sisters in charge. The Fellowship Com- 
mittee pays regular visits to sick members, and performs 
for the Guild members all the delicate offices of sympathy 
and condolence that Catholic charity suggests on the oc- 
casion of personal or family affliction. Finally the Pub- 
licity Committee sees to it that modest but authentic re- 
ports of the activities of the Guild reach the daily and 
weekly press. 

This all too brief synopsis of the work of the Mount 
Carmel Guild of Buffalo does scant justice to the en- 
thusiasm that conceived the work and to the energy and 
self-sacrifice with which the conception has been trans- 
lated into splendid results. Already the Guild has in- 
spired emulation and an organization on the same plan 
has been formed in the near-by city of Rochester. Doubt- 
less many other cities of the United States can boast of 
groups of women united in similar cooperative Catholic 
charity. To such this account of the Mount Carmel 
Guild may be an encouragement. To others it may prove 
to be not without inspiration. M. J. AHERN, S.J. 


Anglican Bishops as Teachers 


In the days when he was still one of the leading figures 
in the University of Oxford, Newman startled the Angli- 
can bishops by appealing to them as “our Holy Fathers, 
the representatives of the Apostles, and the Angels of 
the Churches.” Newman was then still under the illusion 
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that the bishops were all this, though these eminent offi- 
cials of the establishment did not take themselves so seri- 
ously. Later on as a’Catholic he expressed the opinion 
that the best qualification for an Anglican prelate was to 
be a “moderate man,” not given to committing himself 
to-any very definite pronouncement on burning questions, 
and able to steer “a safe course between the Charybdis 
of Yea and the Scylla of Nay,” when such questions 
were being agitated. 

Many Anglican bishops are still men who adopt the 
“safe” and “moderate” policy. But occasionally one or 
other of the Episcopal bench speaks out plainly, and then 
the chances are that another of his brethren flatly con- 
tradicts him. A few years ago a puzzled Anglican clergy- 
man wrote to a Church paper to tell of his troubles. He 
had been taught during his studies that a bishop in the 
government of his diocese had a special grace and guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, so in his first “cure of souls” 
he followed the general teaching he gathered from his 
bishop’s utterances. But then he was transferred to an- 
other diocese and found that what his first bishop blessed 
the other banned, and he was faced by the dilemma that 
either they were guided by the Holy Spirit to utter con- 
tradictions, or were not guided at all. Apparently he 
solved the difficulty by deciding henceforth to be a guide 
to himself. 

Just now it would be awkward for any logical-minded 
cleric or layman of the Anglican Establishment to change 
his domicile from London to Manchester, or vice versa. 
For the Bishops of London and Manchester have for 
once spoken out on the same question, and spoken plainly, 
one saying “Yea” and the other “Nay.” 

Dr. Winnington Ingram, of London, is a High Church- 
man. He believes he is a duly ordained priest and pre- 
late of the Catholic Church, the successor not merely of 
Elizabeth’s bishops of London, but of St. Mellitus, who 
was consecrated by St. Augustine and St. Erkenwald, the 
miracle worker of the seventh century, and as much a 
priest as they were. He argues that nothing particular 
happened at the Reformation, nothing to break the line 
of continuity between new and old. At the Church Con- 
gress at Southampton this week he preached a sermon 
advocating the invocation of the saints as a sound Cath- 
olic doctrine too long neglected by the Church of Eng- 
land. It was not “Romanist,” he explained. The 
Eastern Church held it. Though the bishop calls him- 
self a Catholic, he was.a sound enough Protestant by an 
ignorant attack on the “abuses” of Catholic devotion to 

our Blessed Lady. 

The Bishop. of Manchester, Dr. Edmund Arbuthnott 
Knox, is a man of a different type. He is a low Church- 
man, “as Protestant as they make them.” Dr. Ingram 
believes in clerical celibacy, Dr. Knox has been twice 
married, the second time when he was already a bishop. 
This is one typical point of difference. An Anglican 
bishop when he wants to make an important pronounce- 


important-daily paper for a protest against the mislead- 
ing utterances. of his brother of London. He writes to 
the London Express of this morning a letter in which 
he says: 

“The revival in the Church of England of invocation 
of the saints I should ‘regard as a return to Paganism, 
from which source the Church adopted the practice with 
most disastrous results.” 

And he ends by saying: 

“We are on dangerous ground when we undertake to 
canonize; while popular superstition finds in the practice 
its most congenial soil and invents saints who can aid 
us find pigs or heal warts, etc.” 

So one bishop says the doctrine of invocation is Chris- 
tian and the other replies that it is paganism. And the 
two remain in brotherly communion as prelates of the 
same “branch of the Church Catholic.” Anglicans are 
fond of appealing to the practice of the primitive Church. 
One can imagine what would have happened if two of 
the bishops of Asia or Italy or Gaul thus flatly contra- 
dicted each other, say in the fourth century. It is quite 
certain they would not have kept up the pretence of being 
brethren living in unity or met in synod, or at some great 
function. And yet at the opening session of the Church 
Congress the Bishop of Winchester, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, was eloquent on the “essential unity” of the Angli- 
can Church. 


4 





Some idea of the ruthless character of the war in the 
Balkans can be had from a paper contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century for October by Captain A. H. Trap- 
man, “an Englishman with the Greek army.” He re- 
ports that “there is not a village to-day through which 
Bulgarians have passed that has not been looted, wholly 
or partially burnt, and dozens of inhabitants massacred— 
or worse. I estimate that during the past nine months 
the Bulgarians have done to death between 450,000 and 
500,000 peaceable inhabitants, men, women and children, 
Turkish and Greek.” Yet Christian Europe looked on 
unmoved while these atrocities were being committed. 


BOSTON’S GREAT MISSIONARY CONGRESS 


Last week, just as AMERICA was going to press, the 
memorable Second Missionary Congress began its ses- 
sions in Boston, under the auspices of His Eminence 
Cardinal O’Connell. At the pontifical Mass in the 
Cathedral, where the Papal Delegate Archbishop Bon- 
zano offered the Holy Sacrifice, six archbishops, sixty 
bishops and two hundred priests were seated in the sanc- 
tuary, while four thousand people crowded into the Cathe- 
dral and twenty thousand waited outside unable to obtain 
admission. After a message from the Holy Father had 
been read, his Eminence the Cardinal thanked the as- 
sembled prelates and delegates for their attendance and 
explained with his usual eloquence the purpose of the 
Congress, which was in brief to fan into a still brighter 
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tension of the Kingdom of Christ. Calling attention to 
what had already been achieved by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, he dwelt upon the urgent need 
of increasing its efficiency in our own and other lands, 
and pleaded for concentrated action especially in the 
Philippines. In the evening, Bishop Fallon, of London, 
Ont., enlarged upon the same theme. 

Pontifical Mass inaugurated the proceedings of the fol- 
lowing day, and then the first business session was begun. 
After an address by the Papal Delegate, Archbishop 
Quigley, of Chicago, explained in detail the object of the 
Congress. It was not for pomp or parade or ostentation, 
he reminded his hearers, but for the purpose of creating 
a wider and deeper and more enthusiastic cooperation in 
mission work. It was to assist, strengthen and expand 
the organizations already existing, as well as to advance 
the new, and for that end to establish a nation-wide 
union of the hierarchy, clergy and people in the interests 
of the cause. It was also to determine what instrumen- 
talities were to be employed for the furtherance of this 
plan, and he suggested lectures, text-books and charts 
relative to missions in the parochial schools, as well as 
missionary periodicals and magazines in the various lan- 
guages for our polyglot population. Finally, mission- 
aries from foreign lands should be welcomed in the 
various churches to explain what they were doing, and a 
Supreme Missionary Bureau should be established, no 
matter where, to direct and guide similar but subsidiary 
organizations in different parts of the country, which, 
however, were to be safeguarded in their special activi- 
ties. 

Bishop Schrembs, of Toledo, followed with a paper 
on “The Spirit of the Congress,” and in the afternoon 
there was an illustrated lecture in Horticultural Hall to 
explain the purpose of the famous chapel car which has 
attracted so much attention. A little later, in Symphony 
Hall, Dr. McGlinchey, of Boston, presented a statement 
of the splendid results achieved in Boston in the in- 
terest of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
whose activities were fostered in the individual parishes 
of the diocese. He instanced many examples of almost 
heroic self-sacrifice by priests and people to help the 
efficiency of the Society which, he was happy to say, had, 
since its permanent establishment in Boston, fifteen years 
ago, received no less than $800,000 in contributions. 

Of course, Rev. Dr. Kelly, who is the soul of the Ex- 
tension Movement, also spoke, and was listened to with 
rapt attention as he dilated upon the great battle for 
God that is being fought to-day. Archbishop Blenk, of 
New Orleans, and Archbishop Pitaval, of Santa Fé, ex- 
plained the needs of their respective dioceses, and Bishop 
Muldoon, of Rockford, Ill., read a paper that called for 
immediate attention to the Immigration Problem, whose 
solution is becoming every day more and more difficult. 

In the evening a public reception was held by his 
Eminence the Cardinal at the Copley Plaza, where 
Mayor Fitzgerald extended the welcome of the city to the 
delegates, and rehearsed the story of the lives of the 
bishops of Boston from the time of Cheverus to that of 
the present distinguished incumbent. 

Meantime many of the prelates and missionaries had 
been busy preaching in the various churches, and on 
Wednesday, when the business sessions of the Congress 
had been brought to a close, two mass meetings were 
held in Boston, and seven others in the suburbs and 
near-by cities. Cardinal O’Connell may well rejoice at 
the success of this great Missionary Congress which he 
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The Veuillot Centenary at Boynes 


Paris, October 7, 1913. 

The celebration in honor of Louis Veuillot’s Cen- 
tenary began on Sunday, October 5th, by a féte at 
Boynes, the little village in the Diocese of Orleans, 
where the Catholic journalist was born just one hundred 
years ago. The celebrations that will take place in Paris 
next month will be more splendid and more solemn, but 
the meeting of last Sunday had a familiar touch that 
gave it a special charm. The surroundings of Boynes 
are peaceful; the autumn tints that colored the fields and 
vineyards added to the picturesqueness of the scene, the 
sun shone brightly and the dominant note of the féte 
was purely religious. At Boynes, Louis Veuillot was 
honored less as a writer and a controversialist than as a 
devoted son of the Church, and the echo of past quarrels 
died away on the threshold of the village sanctuary where 
he received holy baptism. 

The celebrations began with a solemn high Mass, fol- 














inspired, and whose success his presidency ensured. 


lowed by a procession to the baptismal fonts. The 
church, a fine medieval building, was full to over- 
flowing, and at least one-half of the assistants were men. 
Among those who came from Paris there were, besides 
the members of Veuillot’s family, Mgr. Baudrillart, Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University, and many leading Catholic 
journalists ; the sermon was preached by a priest who is 
himself a native of Boynes. 

After Mass came a banquet that was organized by a 

group of Catholic writers. Louis Veuillot’s only sur- 
viving child, the widowed Madame Sierrou, was present 
with her son, together with the children of his brother 
Eugene, the companion of his long life of labor. It 
might be noticed that in the speeches that followed irri- 
tating or ticklish subjects were avoided; few men were 
so violently attacked during their lifetime as Louis 
Veuillot, but in the peaceful atmosphere of his native 
village, in the shadow of the old church where he was 
made a Christian, only the features of his career that 
appeal to all Catholics were touched upon; it is these 
that gave him a lasting place of honor among the 
soldiers of Christ. Later in the afternoon took place 
what was perhaps the most interesting incident of the 
day. Standing in front of the cottage where Veuillot 
was born, Pére Janvier, the orator of Notre Dame, de- 
livered a charming address full of tact, depth and feel- 
ing. He wore his white Dominican habit, which at Notre 
Dame he is obliged to conceal under the costume of a 
Canon of the Cathedral. Touching on Veuillot’s natur- 
ally ardent and fearless character, he described him as 
a born soldier, “whose pen dipped in irony, in good sense, 
in truth, pursued poets, philosophers and artists whose 
work he judged harmful. Indifferent when only 
his person was attacked, he was relentless when his 
Gospel, his faith and his Lord were insulted. 
The field of battle was the real arena where his influence 
was exercised.” Pére Janvier recognized the fact that 
Veuillot occasionally “forgot the laws of charity,” and 
that he may have been too much of a born fighter, but 
he added, ‘“‘no one can accuse him of having drawn back, 
of having trembled, of having been lukewarm or shifty 
when truth and justice were threatened.” 

He paid homage to his filial submission to the Holy 
See; in this respect his obedience was unquestioning and 
absolute; he obeyed the Pope on matters of faith, as all 
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Catholics are bound to do, but even on other questions, 
where he was free to judge for himself, he loved, from 
a filial feeling, to follow the Pope’s lead. “Without 
thinking it necessary to make use of all his methods,” 
added Pére Janvier, “we shall be happy if we carry 
as far as he did our zeal, our courage, our perseverance, 
and the love of pure truth.” 

It seemed to those present that the sight of the sur- 
roundings among which Louis Veuillot was born and 
bred helped to explain many of his characteristics, and 
in a certain measure to excuse some of his defects. He 
was a peasant born, hence his moral healthiness, his 
simplicity of heart, directness of purpose and utter ab- 
sence of any morbid element. But his early training 
was a rough one, and this accounts for a certain want 
of polish and for an occasional coarseness in speech. 
He was a combination of delicate tenderness for those 
whom he loved, and of virulent detestation for those 
who, in his opinion, were the enemies of God and man- 
kind. These opposite feelings he expressed in the forci- 
ble language of which he was a master; thus he could 
be, according to circumstances, exquisitely poetical and 
tender and violently abusive. 

After Pére Janvier’s discourse all those present went 
to pray at the foot of a great Calvary that stands in the 
midst of a fertile plain, beyond the little village. To this 
Calvary is attached a touching incident that was told to 
the assembled crowd by the Curé of Boynes. When, in 
1793, the Revolutionists of the country came to destroy 
an old wayside cross that stood on the same spot, they 
found themselves in presence of a sturdy peasant 
woman, armed with a hatchet, who in vigorous language, 
forbade them to come any nearer. This brave woman, by 
name Marianne Bourrassin, was Louis Veuillot’s grand- 
mother. 

He certainly inherited something of her fearless spirit, 
and with other weapons he never ceased to defend the 
Cross. B. DE C. 





Holland’s Picturesque Festivities 


The record of the Centennial festivities that have kept 
all Holland in a ferment of patriotic excitement during 
the past two months forms a luminous page in her his- 
tory. They commemorate the restoration of National 
independence under the hereditary House of Orange- 
Nassau, when the Corsican domination was overthrown 
in November, 1813. Time, or rather the freedom that 
followed, did away with most of the rancorous party 
feeling which then prevailed, and a united people is now 
celebrating the first centenary of its independence under 
the benign rule of Her Gracious Majesty, Queen Wil- 
helmina. 

The public festivities extended over the entire country. 
Scarcely a village or country town but tried to rival on 
a limited scale the more pretentious efforts of the larger 
cities. Historical parades, public concerts, fireworks, 
races and national sports were the rule everywhere. In 
as many as half a dozen great cities there were public 
exhibitions of various kinds; notable among them being 
the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibits at ’s Hertogenbosch, It 
attracted thousands of visitors, chief among whom was 
Her Majesty. Her annual visit to Amsterdam had been 
arranged so as to coincide with the celebration at that 
place. As is always her custom in her daily drives 
through the city, she went to sofne of the poorer quarters 
and aroused unbounded enthusiasm among the swarming 
thousands living there. 








One interesting and attractive feature of the celebra- 
tion in the capital was the great shipping exhibit on the 
river banks of Het Y. Another was the reproduction of 
the old-time national costumes and dances which are still, 
to some extent, retained in various rural sections of the 
Netherlands. From many parts of Holland men and 
women had been brought together for the purpose of 
displaying their quaint, and in many instances, pic- 
turesque attire and of exemplifying the old-fashioned 
terpsichorean movements which have come down from 
past centuries. Conspicuous among these peasants was 
a group of fair-haired Frisian girls, wearing their hand- 
some lace caps ruffled in the back with the highly bur- 
nished golden headplates underneath. This solid gold 
article of finery is very close-fitting and covers the sides 
and back of the head. Attached to it are richly be- 
jeweled ornaments which project at the temples. In 
their silk skirts and smart-looking frocks these girls were 
the cynosure of every eye, and for all the world looked 
like so many live people who had stepped out of the can- 
vas of some old Dutch master. When Queen Wil- 
helmina was a young girl she frequently appeared in 
public on her state visits to Friesland arrayed in this 
attire, and won the hearts of the people by this mark of 
patriotic sympathy. 

The great historical procession and parade at The 
Hague formed the climax of these festivities. It was a 
bioscope of the successive periods in Holland’s history 
from the time when Julius Caesar and his Roman Legions 
tried to subjugate the unconquerable Batavi up to the 
stirring events of 1813. About two thousand persons, a 
very large number of them on horseback, participated in 
the pageant which took fully an hour to pass a given 
point. Tens of thousands of people were crowded along 
the line of march as the procession moved through the 
principal streets and squares of the city. The Queen, 
the Queen Mother and Prince Henry, seated in front of 
the Palace and in sociable contact with the people, were 
interested spectators and received the salutes of the pass- 
ing parades, as well as the deafening acclaim of the mul- 
titude. The historical exactness of each succeeding 
group, floats and triumphal cars, all kept the crowds elec- 
trified. 

A pleasing feature in this panoply of past wars and 
the procession of figures of the great men and women 
of history was the representation of an old-time Dutch 
country wedding. The traditional figures of Kloris and 
Roosje were the happy bride and groom. They were 
seated above the heads of the spectators in an old-fash- 
ioned high-wheeled chaise, drawn by a prancing horse. 
The animal’s mane and tail were deftly braided and hung 
with gayly flowing ribbons. The harness was of dazzling 
brightness and the reins spotlessly white. Immediately 
in front of the vehicle marched the frolicking wedding 
guests, who flung in every direction among the crowd 
the bride’s candy of sugar-coated nuts. The scene was 
an occasion of great merriment for all of the spectators, 
from royalty down to the humble classes. It brought 
the present in close touch with the past. In many of the 
coast towns the landing of the Prince of Orange (Will- 
iam I) on the beach at Scheveningen near The Hague 
after the battle of Leipsic was enacted. The entire cele- 
bration was everywhere a success, unmarred by any 
accidents, and showed that, despite our “commercial 
age,” patriotism in Holland is as much alive as ever, and 
that Queen Wilhelmina is among the most respected of 
modern rulers, and is idolized by her people. 

¥. &. 
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The Jews in Line 


Scarcely a week slips by nowadays in which one ifiter- 
ested in the question fails to come upon some striking 
testimony given in this or that section concerning the 
necessity and the value of religion in the education of 
children. Last week we had occasion to chronicle the 
sentiment of the great Protestant Episcopal “gather- 
ing in New York; the week before in distant 
South Dakota the Baptists assembled in convention 
were electrified by an uncommonly vigorous appéal 
for the thoroughly Christian formation of children dur- 
ing their school days; and but the other day the Jewish 
Community in Philadelphia resolved to expand the facili- 
ties for religious education already controlled by them 
in order that more of their children may enjoy its benefit. 

This Community is a body somewhat like our own 
Catholic Federation, except that it is a local not a 
national organization. It is made up of delegates repre- 
senting the various Jewish societies in Philadelphia, and 
it meets annually to discuss questions relative to the faith 
of its members, with the purpose of bringing about con- 
certed action among all the Jews of the city on matters 
in which they have a common interest. This year the 
assembly was held on October 19 and 212 delegates from 
37 different organizations met in conference. 

In discussing the educational situation among their 
people the fact was brought out that there are in the 
Quaker City more than 41,000 Jewish children of school 
age, and of these a little more than 10,000 are receiving 
a religious education at a cost to the religious body of 
$85,000 per year. An eloquent appeal was made to widen 
the opportunity heretofore provided in order that many 
more of their little ones may be equally favored, and a 
motion was passed establishing a regular board of educa- 
tion to have the entire matter in charge. 

In New York, too, plans for the betterment of the 





Jewish religious schools were discussed, on October 22, 
at a meeting of the Religious School Union in connection 
with the Eastern Council of Reform Rabbis. Rabbi 
Grossman, chairman of the Union, said, in opening the 
meeting, that while the true bulwark of the nation, as far 
as the Jews were concerned, was not the temple of 
Judaism but rather the religious school, the influence 
of the religious school was not as potent or as vital as it 
should be. Another speaker, Rabbi Henry Berkowitz, 
contended that the new education which has developed 
with modern ideas of instruction had failed in the build- 
ing of character. “The problem to-day,” he ‘said, “is 
to apply the new education to religious instruction. A 
better correlation between public education and religious 
education is needed. Never before was there a condition 
of ‘affairs demanding the appropriation of every effort 
for religious culture.” 

We may be quite certain that the matter will ‘not rest 
with mere eloquent speechmaking. The Jews among us 
are a people quick to combine in concerted and efficacious 
action once they are convinced that a suggestion made 
to them really touches the wellbeing of their race. Would 
that their example might influence to similar éarhestness 
of active work the multitude of Christian folk who 
realize the gravity of the need of religious influence in 
fashioning men and women. There would ‘speedily be 
an end of the foolish superstition of the age—our ex- 
cessive and unfounded faith in the power of mere book 
learning. That the superstition has held Americans 
bound so long is inexplicable. Certainly one must be 
blind if he will not see that the more men are simply 
educated, the more keen-witted and successful they are 
in fraud, the more expert in taking advantage, the more 
powerful in oppression. None of the things which dis- 
turb and disgrace our land are due to lack of education. 
They are due to lack of character— and character build- 
ing apart from the influence of religious training is an 
unthinkable thing. 


A Timely Appeal 


There was an appeal made at one of the Illinois State 
Charity conference mass-meetings in Rockford, on Oc- 
tober 12, which might well be repeated and emphasized 
at similar gatherings in other States besides Illinois. 
Urging that “every encouragement and facility should 
be given the representatives of the Gospel in every State 
institution and also in general social work,” Bishop Mul- 
doon, the head of the Diocese of Rockford, advocated 
the erection of a separate building at every State institu- 
tion to be used solely for religious purposes. In plain 
and simple speech he asked that the most important 
teacher for the weak and growing child, and the most 
helpful guide for those of mature years in need of 
reformation, the minister of religion, should be as. fairly 
dealt with as is practically every other worker in such 
institutions. He claimed that he was not asking too 
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much of the. great State of Illingis_ when he urged there 
be -proyided for the moral teacher and his pupils a dis- 
tinct, separate, and, decently furnished work-shop, a 
chapel, namely, dedicated to the service of religion and 
nothing else. 

Bishop Muldoon, of course, had no intention of leading 
the State into the dreaded ways of sectarianism, he did 
not expect the State to compromise its liberty by directly 
teaching or directly favoring the teaching of religion ; he 
pleaded merely that it show the same broad spirit of 
generous helpfulness towards those who represent the 
highest in the spiritual world, as it shows to those who 
care for the material and temporal interests of the un- 
fortunates who find a home in State institutions. 

After all, the State is a Christian State, the inmates 
of its public refuges and asylums and houses of deten- 
tion are Christians, and, as the Rockford prelate well 
affirmed, the duty of the former and the right of the latter 
make it imperative to render Christianity honorable in 
its surroundings. Will not He, whom Christians seek to 
honor, judge us inconsiderate of His cause when His 
ministers are compelled to use at times the entertain- 
ment parlor, the clinic room, the general assembly hall, 
or some other apartment which speaks to the worship- 
ers, perhaps of punishment or pleasure or of distasteful 
work? 

A pointed example comes to us from the distant 
Philippines. Camp Stotesberg, in the Pampanga dis- 
trict, is situated in an isolated spot far from any centre 
populous enofigh to boast a Christian chapel. The only 
place available for religious services at the post itself 
is the regimental amusement hall and there the chaplain 
of the forces quartered in the camp is compelled to say 
his Mass and to preside at the various other religious 
functions he may be called upon to perform. Surely a 
great nation such as ours ought to be as considerate of 
the moral and religious welfare of the soldiers who up- 
hold its prestige in those far away islands, as it is of the 
material comfort and needs of its defenders. And 
surely it will not be denied that a proper feature of that 
considerateness is a decent regard for the sacredness of 
the. place in which these representatives of her greatness 
may gather to pay their duty’s tribute of reverence and 
adoration to the great God of Nations. Bishop Mul- 
doon’s plea is a very timely one, and it is one which ap- 
plies to the National Government as well as to the heads 
of our individual States. May it avail with those who 
rule us! 


Cardinal O’Connell and the Philippines 


The eloquent appeal made by his Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell, at the Boston Missionary Congress, in behalf 
of the Filipino Catholics, should not pass unheeded. As 
he pointed out, American Protestants are pouring men 
and money into the Islands without stint, for the pur- 
pose of robbing the natives of their faith. Is the magni- 





ficent work, he asks, which was accomplished by the old 
Spanish missionaries in bringing those millions from 
savagery into the light of civilization and Christianity to 
be utterly lost by our supineness? Are we willing to 
face the fact which must ever redound to our confusion 
and disgrace, that if these Catholics are lost to the 
Church we and not they are responsible. 

“If there be any large defection from the Church in 
the Philippines, if any considerable element of the rising 
generation learn through sectarian schools to despise the 
creed of their fathers, a just posterity will say that it 
was not so much that they abandoned the Church, as that 
the Catholics in the United States abandoned them.” 

This solemn admonition should be heeded immediately 
and effective measures should be taken without delay to 
stop the wholesale proselytism that is carried on in the 
Philippine Islands, whose people are overwhelmingly 
Catholic. 


Dividing the Spoils 

A strong element in the Episcopalian Convention, 
which was in session in New York, on October 23, pro- 
claimed its belief in the unchangeableness of dogma by 
refusing to join in the favorite Protestant scheme of 
parcelling out missionary territory among the various 
sects, irrespective of belief. 

The Rev. D. B. Talbot Rogers denounced the pro- 
posal as “contrary to the spirit of this Church. We are 
prostituting the Holy Faith,” he added, “in thus saying 
that there may be one field where we may not go to 
teach and make converts for the Church.” He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Manning, who saw great danger in the 
proviso, for “it denied our right and position as an 
Apostolic Church.” ; 

On the other hand, a proposition was made to throw 
out St. Swithin from the Church Calendar, because he is 
not known, and to substitute St. Willibrord, who is better 
known. For the same reason, and not for his sanctity, 
St. Patrick was also proposed as a candidate for a niche 
in Episcopalian churches, as were George Washington 
and Samuel Seabury. 

The whole press is amused at the generosity of these 
good men on the Heights. They would be very accom- 
modating popes. 


Home Rule and Tobacco 


Ulster, or at least the northeastern portion of it com- 
prized by Antrim, Derry and Down, is the chief argument 
against Home Rule, partly because it is strong on one 
religion and against another, and partly on the claim that, 
though small territorially, it is predominant financially 
and industrially and pays the major portion of Irish tax- 
ation. The fact that the only instances of religious intol- 
erance come from districts where Orangeism is prevalent 
has put the religious plea out of court, but the financial 
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argument has more semblance of strength. The follow- 
img statement in the London Express has been widely 
«quoted : “Belfast alone pays one-half of all Irish taxation, 
«does 70 per cent. of all Irish export trade, and has one- 
ihalf of all shipping trade from Ireland. The customs 
duties paid in Ireland in 1911-12 was: Ulster, £2,273,000, 
the rest of Ireland £914,000.” Ergo, Belfast is as im- 
portant as the rest of Ireland, and Ulster more than 
twice as important as the other three provinces 

The shipping figures, even if accurate, are of no value 
for the purpose. Similar calculations would prove Gal- 
veston, whose volume of exports and imports exceeds that 
of any port in the Union except New York, a more im- 
portant city than Philadelphia, Boston or New Orleans, 
and yet it has but 50,000 people. But the figures for the 
custom duties are: Belfast, £2,047,435; all Ireland, 
£6,461,938, showing that 31 per cent. of all dutiable im- 
ports is paid at Belfast. This is much less than one-half, 
but Belfast does not pay it. Of all its dutiable imports, 
valued at £29,700,000, tea amounts to £10,497,000, and 
tobacco to £13,591,000, or five-sixths of the whole. Now 
the duty on tea, which is valued at eight pence a pound, is 
five pence, and the duty on tobacco, which is valued at 
nine pence, is three shillings and eight pence, or forty- 
four pence, that is, nearly 500 per cent. The result is that 
the revenue is enormous, and as this is collected at Belfast, 
that city gets the credit of it, whereas it merely distributes 
the article through the country to the consumers, who 
really pay the duties on it. 

The manufacture of imported tobacco has made other 
cities famous. “Wild Woodbines” has brought the col- 
lected revenue of Bristol, a smaller city than Belfast, to 
£5,372,000, more than double that of the Ulster port, and 
just double the custom duties of all Scotland; and 
“Players’ Navy Cut” has put Nottingham, a city of 260,- 
000, almost on a level with Belfast; but these cities have 
not claimed thereby industrial or political predominance. 
In fact, the figures show that the trade of Ulster is some- 
what less in proportion to its population than the rest of 
Ireland and the rateable property considerably less. Were 
Gallaher’s great tobacco manufactory removed, or were 
its tobacco unsmoked, Belfast’s taxable capacity, arti- 
ficially swollen by the enormously high duties on tobacco, 
would be immediately reduced to normal. In other words, 
the argument of what Unionists call “Ulster” for special 
treatment, is based mainly on the heavy tax the English 
Government puts on tobacco. Should the Liberals make 
tobacco free, the Ulster position would be reduced to what 
it really is, a question of ascendancy, and Ireland would 
be free to resume a profitable industry. 


More Social Courses 


We have already called attention to the Loyola Uni- 
versity Lectures on Social Philanthropy for social work- 
ers at Chicago. A similar course is conducted at Boston 


College by the Young Men’s Catholic Association, under 





the special patronage of his Eminence Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, and the registration is expected to reach the one 
thousand mark. A regular school for Social Service 
workers, it is hoped, will be opened during the following 
year at the College, similar to the institutions at present 
conducted by Harvard and by Simmons College. The 
lecturers engaged for the course are almost all men per- 
sonally active in the direction of public or private chari- 
ties, probate courts, schools for the defective, State minor 
wards and similar institutions. The lectures are given 
in connection with the Boston College Evening Classes, 
in which more than twelve hundred pupils have been 
enrolled for the present year. 

At New York likewise the School of Social Studies, 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s League of Retreats, 
has auspiciously begun its third year with the enrollment 
of a hundred new students. Five distinct courses are 
promised. The formal lectures, followed by discussions, 
are given Monday evenings. The subjects treated by the 
lecturers, and kindred topics, are then taken up again in 
short talks by the students of the course on Wednesday 
evenings. Efficient public speakers upon the important 
issues of the day are thus to be trained, to offset the at- 
tacks of Socialism and to promote the cause of an in- 
telligent Christian reform. 

The social leaven is clearly at work within the Church. 
If we add to what has here been said, the pioneer efforts 
of the Central Verein, which have never abated, and the 
many other social courses, study classes and organiza- 
tions which are everywhere developing among the Cath- 
olics of the United States, we have every reason to look 
forward hopefully to the future. The social teaching of 
the Catholic Church will not go unheeded. 


. 


The ‘‘Candid History’’ and ‘‘The Nation’’ 


The New York Churchman, an Episcopalian review, 
said of Mr. Joseph McCabe’s “Candid History of the 
Jesuits”: “He approaches his subject hopelessly preju- 
diced, and his book is an attack rather than a history.” 
The Boston Evening Transcript. no lover of things Cath- 
olic, finds that the “candor” of the author is “extreme and 
prejudiced” and that his “contradictions and often care- 
less statements affect the validity of the historian’s atti- 
tude.” The New York Nation, however, considers the 
latest book of that fallen priest “not only a piece of genu- 
ine historical work, therefore necessarily ‘candid,’ but 
also one of an excellent order, judged by criterions of 
research, judgment and narrative skill.” In a word, the 
volume is “a thorough piece of work,” as was to be ex- 
pected, of course, from a man of Mr. McCabe’s ante- 
cedents, which “inspire us with confidence in his frank- 
ness and impartiality.” Then, to justify this extravagant 
praise, the Nation devotes four columns of its issue 
of October 23 to a summary, with approving comments, 
of the “Candid History.” The reviewer places himself 
unreservedly under his author’s guidance, quotes or re- 
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peats anew, without examination, the stock charges and 
time-worn calumnies against the Society of Jesus with 
which the world has long been familiar. So we hear 
again, for example, that: 


“They (the Jesuits) respected no privileges, were 
eager to control everything, and, to procure leader- 
ship in the Catholic ranks, stopped at nothing. Not 
only did they assiduously cultivate the friendship of 
wealthy and influential men and women, but they 
engaged in commercial undertakings on a iarge scale. 
They allowed able merchants, after joining the So- 
ciety, to conceal their membership and continue in 
business. In South America their native converts, to 
the number of three hundred thousand, were gath- 
ered in well-ordered villages, and led out to labor in 
the fields or fight in the armies of the Society. These 
services the natives performed without other pay 
than that of lodging, clothing and food. The profits 
were gathered in by the Jesuits, and though the 
Fathers declared these to be inconsiderable or non- 
existent, the extreme solicitude with which they 
guarded their ‘reductions,’ as the villages were called, 
from all impartial investigation suggests the con- 
trary,” etc., etc. 


Even the venerable spectre “the end justifies the means” 
solemnly stalks forth, while as choice tidbits of recondite 
information, the reader is told that the “Italian province” 
(whatever that is) numbers “more than a thousand mem- 
bers,” that “the higher secular clergy are little less 
anxious than the Socialists and Free Masons to see’ the 
Society “suppressed” again; and that “the Jesuits of 
Germany, England and the United States are a very 
different body from the Jesuits of Spain’—though 
whether worse or better we are not told—and that the 
“Society is hated by a very large proportion of the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity in every country.” 

We have no intention of answering here these absurd 
charges and manifest falsehoods. In our issue of June 
28 and of July 19 we gave Mr. McCabe’s “Candid His- 
tory” all the space we thought the worthless book de- 
served. We now wish merely. to express our amazement 
that a periodical of the Nation’s literary excelience and 
high respectability should find room in its pages for an 
article worthy to appear only in a paper of the Menace’s 
character. If those responsible for the appearance of the 
offensive and misleading review had but taken the trouble 
to peruse the admirable article on the Society of Jesus 
in the fourteenth volume of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
and there read, among other just observations, that “the 
enemies of the Church would never assail the Society 
at all, were it not that it is conspicuously popular with 
large classes of the Catholic community,” we think the 
Nation would not have published, as it stands, that notice 
of Mr. McCabe’s book. Whatever Catholic subscribers 


the Nation has, it apparently feels no great eagerness to 
keep, since that periodical has allowed an admirer of the 
“Candid History” and its author to fill four columns with 
mendacious attacks on an approved religious order of the 
Catholic Church. One word more: If the Nation’s Cath- 








olic readers would mail to its editor, Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, Box 794, New York, a marked copy of this issue 
of AMEricA, together with a strong letter of protest, per- 
haps he would moderate in future the enthusiasm of his 
reviewers who admire to excess the authors of “candid” 
histories like Mr. McCabe’s. 


LITERATURE 


History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica. By 
Ricarpo FerNAnpez Gyarpia. Translated by Harry WeEsTON 
Van Dyke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 

Like the splendid and scholarly introductions to the two monu- 
mental works: the “Jesuit Relations” and “The Philippine 
Islands,” the preface of Mr. Van Dyke, though of course not so 
elaborate or extensive as the two referred to, ought to be perused 
and pondered by Americans and Englishmen all the world over. 
It will dissipate much of the misunderstanding and bigotry which 
is deep-seated in the Anglo-Saxon mind about Latin colonization, 
“whose most notable incidents are misunderstood and in most 
cases judged with prejudice and greatly distorted. Particularly 
is this true in English-speaking countries, where the fierce rivalry 
that for centuries existed between Spain and England, in politics, 
religion and commerce has left a deep impression. We North 
Americans get our conceptions of the conquering Spaniard from 
such works as Kingsley’s ‘Westward Ho!’ and the tales of other 
English romancers, who glorify such arch-pirates as Drake, 
Raleigh, Hawkins, and picture the work of the Conquistadores 
as wholly one of blood, rapine and destruction, inspired by no 
purpose but the lust of gold. This is far from the truth.” 

Some of them, it is true, were monsters, but it is unfair to 
charge on all the misdeeds of a few. The translator tells us that 
he has read “hundreds of decrees issued by the Kings of Spain 
strictly forbidding, uw ‘er pain of Our Royal displeasure, spolia- 
tion and inhumane treaument of the Indian. The moving impulse 
of the King was always the conversion of the Indian and his 
instruction in the Christian faith,’ and many examples are cited 
of Conquistadores whose lives were stainless and who were heroic 
in carrying out the royal orders. “In the two centuries of occu- 
pation,” he says, “Spain settled and Christianized a world larger 
than Europe and built up a political structure far more admirably 
effective and enlightened than the early government maintained 
in India by the English. She created an empire capitaled by the 
greatest cities in the world of their day. Mexico, Guatemala and 
Lima were each in their turn richer, more cultivated and greater 
commercially than any cities of their time in Europe.” 

The book is by a very distinguished writer, who has delved 
into the precious archives of Seville and was aided in his work 
by the present King of Spain, Don Alfonso XIII. Very valuable 
information is given of the character and condition of the aborig- 
ines, the accounts being taken from the writings of the first ex- 
plorers, lay and clerical, showing that the Costa Ricans were very 
much superior to our North American Indians. 

Columbus explored the coast in 1502, but kept the secret of its 
exact position on the map. The evidence of gold which he had 
seen among the natives led him to believe that he had reached the 
Aurea Chersonesus of the ancients. Balboa and Ponce de Leon 
appear shortly afterwards on the scene, and the story is brought 
up to the time when Spain lost its hold on the colony. Perhaps 
the defect of the book is that it deals with too many details, so 
that, although it is invaluable as a historical work for future ref- 
erence, one is frequently bewildered by the accounts of expedi- 
tions against the Indians, the stories of domestic quarrels among 
the Spaniards themselves, the appointments of officials, etc., with- 
out at the same time receiving a clear idea of the actual results 
of the Spanish occupation on the country at large. Perhaps if the 
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author had not adhered so closely to the text of the original 
documents, but told the story in his own words, the interest 
excited in the account would have been greater. Now that the 
Canal is bringing Central America in such prominence, books of 
this character will be of great’ value. 





The Silence of Sebastian. By ANNA T. Saviier, Notre 
Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria, $1.25. 
Sebastian Wilmot, a prosperous young merchant of New 


York, unexpectedly learns of an-early secret marriage of his« 


dead father. This knowledge makes it impossible for the hero 
and his sister Margie to wed with honor their sweethearts. 
Until it is proved, as of course it is eventually; that old Mr. 
Wilmot’s first wife died before he took another, Sebastian has 
enough trials and tribulations to make an interesting story. 
The wooing of the fair Dorothy and the futile machinations of 
Mrs. Alfred, who has little of Sebastian’s gift of silence, are 
well handled, and the atmosphere of the tale is thoroughly 
Catholic. The story’s plot, the solution of which becomes ob- 
vious too early in the story, requires that Alfred and his wife 
should be exceptionally foolish, and that Sebastian, in spite of 
his Catholic education, should be imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature of sacramental Confession, but such people exist, no 
doubt, in this wonderfully varied world of ours. 





Spiritual Gleanings for Marian Sodalists. By MADAME 
Cecitta. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

The author well describes this volume as a lineal successor 
of “Short Spiritual Readings” and “More Short Spiritual Read- 
ings for Mary’s Children.” Twenty chapters bear upon virtues 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount, and the remaining eighteen 
are on miscellaneous subjects. Catholic working girls should 
find the book particularly helpful, for Madame Cecilia has a 
good knowledge of their needs and difficulties. Her numerous 
texts, anecdotes and illustrations are deftly applied to practical 
life, and the spirit of the book is cheerful and heartening. For 
instance, those who lack “Courage to Begin Again” are given 
this advice: 

“1. Do not be astonished—(you are not surprised to see the 
sun rise daily}. 2. Do not get angry with yourself. Be sorry for 
having grieved God. 3. Make your act of contrition at once— 
calmly and lovingly. 4. Think no more of your fault until your 
next confession. 5. Make some act of generosity as a token of 
your sorrow. 6. Thank God that you did not fall more deeply 
into sin. 7. Never remain in a sad, sulky mood, as this prepares 
the way for more grievous falls.” 





Pluie de Roses III, Carmel de Lisieux (Calvados), Paris: 
Libr. St. Paul. 

Those who have been following the cause of “the Little 
Flower” will be glad to learn that another long list of favors, 
spiritual and temporal, has been granted at the intercession of 
Soeur Thérése of Lisieux. Judging from results, one would say 
that her intercession at the throne of God is becoming more and 
more powerful. She has kept her promise supremely well. She 
said while she lived that she would make the roses fall in showers, 
and by the roses she meant God’s beautiful gifts to man. Then 
she died in an ecstasy of love. Slowly at first and singly she 
gathered the flowers, and with God’s gracious permission cast 
them to earth; later she did so more frequently and with in- 
creasing abundance. On the eleventh of December, of the year 
nineteen hundred and eleven, she renewed her promise—she had 
been dead more than ten years—but foretold still greater gener- 
osity: the roses were to fall no longer in showers, but in torrents. 
In life it had been her desire to spend her Heaven doing good 
upon earth. After ‘her death God humored His little child, He 
granted her all that she asked. Her desire, like other desirés, 
has grown with indulgence; her wish to-do good-on earth has 





become almost a passion; it would seem to know no.bounds, And 
this may be judged from the fact that the shower has become a 
downpour: the roses have got almost beyond the counting. 

The present volume, which will soon appear in an English 
form, contains a selection made from very: many letters which 
report cures and other temporal and spiritual favors granted 
through the invocation of Sister Teresa between the first days of 
February, 1912, and the last days of December of the same year. 
There-is no claim made for the letters beyond their face value. 
To some are attached medical certificates, to others attestations 
of witnesses, some have no proof of the facts-alleged beyond the 
signature of the beneficiaries. The cures cover a very large 
number of the diseases known to the medical profession: Mothers 
will be glad to read that the health of little children- seems to 
be an object of special solicitude. “Pluie de Roses,” ag well as 
all other literature-connected with “the Little Flower,” may be 


‘obtained from the Carmelites of Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


j. H. F. 





Kirchliches Handbuch. Herausgegeben von H. ‘A. Kross, 
S.J. Vierter Band: 1912-1913. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.65. 

An excellent handbook of the Church in Germany is offered 
to all students of ecclesiastical questions in this biennial publi- 
cation. After picturing the actual organization of the Church 
in general, with its existing curia, hierarchy, orders and diplo- 
matic relations, the volume presents a detailed inventory of 
all that can be of ecclesiastical interest in Germany itself. 
First is given a synopsis of all the important papal documents, 
followed by the civil legislation and court decisions touching 
upon ecclesiastical matters. The general position of the Church 
in Germany is then indicated, and.a wealth of statistics regard- 
ing schools, missions and organizations of every kind is gath- 
ered together by the various editors, All, in brief, that is 
needed to form an accurate conception of the Church’s activities 
and position in Germany is carefully collated here for handy 


reference. 





The Catholic Church the True Church of the Bible. By 
Very Rev. C. J. O’Connett. St. Louis. B. Herder. $1.25. 

Priests, Sisters and laymen who have occasion to deal with 
inquiring Protestants find very useful books which show 
“Bible Christians” how singularly Scriptural after all the tenets 
of Catholicism are. Such a work has here been prepared by 
Dean O'Connell of Bardstown, Kentucky. After showing that 
the Church has always been the only effective defender and con- 
sistent preserver of the Sacred Scriptures, the author proceeds 
to explain the position these hold in the Catholic system, and 
then shows in some two dozen chapters what a strong basis the 
Church’s main dogmas have in Holy Writ. The Primacy, Pur- 
gatory, the Sacraments, the Veneration of the Blessed Virgin, 
etc., are proved from the Bible, more conclusively, of course, in 
some instances than in others. Groping Protestants, who can- 
not at first be induced to accept the Catholic Church as the 
divinely appointed and infallible guide of mankind, will find the 
book helpful, and: imperfectly instructed Catholics can read it 


with profit. 





Eucharist and Penance in the First Six Centuries of the 
Church. By Gerard RauscHen. Ph.D., S.T.D. Translated 
from the second German edition. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.25 net. 

This isan historical study of the subjects mentioned in the 
title. The author has great confidence in himself, approving of 
condemning ex cathedra the opinions of his opponents. But as 
these, no doubt, treat him in the same way, we must pass ovef 
his breaches of the amenities, as merely the custom of the his- 
torical school. We may say the same of his appealoto Ter- 
tullian’s “Nihil veritas erubescit nisi solummodo abscondi” and 
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to Leo XIII making that maxim his own in his letter on His- 
torical Studies. The writers of his school have a way of 
regarding their views as absolutely true, and of using the 
authority of the great Pontiff to impose them. We think there 
is room for distinction. 

The reading of such works as this always leaves us more 
convinced than ever that we know very little indeed of the 
life and practice of the early Church, and that, consequently, 
we are not in a position to reach the exact meaning of the 
texts from the Fathers disputed over so furiously by the his- 
torical school, by mere critical methods. These must have been 
clear enough to those to whom they were addressed. If critics 
could put themselves in the position of such, they would under- 
stand them too. But they cannot, and there is little profit in 
trying to determine their meaning according to one’s own ideas. 
Hence we dissent absolutely from the maxim quoted by the 
author from another, that dogmatic theology must bow to his- 
torical facts. If the facts be really facts we deny the supposi- 
tion that there can be any discord between the two that will 
call for bowing. ‘This is not the same as ‘to say that a dog- 
matic theologian may not have to modify an opinion in view 
of established facts. -A theological opinion and dogmatic ~-the- 
ology are not quite the same thing. But if the facts are merely 
the historical theologian’s way of interpreting texts, then we 
hold that he has to guide himself by dogmatic theology if he 
wishes to avoid grave errors, instead of calling-upon it to sub- 
mit to his dictation. 

Nevertheless, for those who enjoy the disputes of critics, this 
‘book will prove interesting. Those who-give dogmatic theology 
its due place will find it useful. We do not agree with ‘the 
author in everything; but we must pay him this tribute, that 
he is to be numbered among the «more conservative of the 
historical school, and not among the radicals. We may .add 
one remark. An interpretation of St. Augustine that involves 
him in perpetual self-contradiction can hardly be said to have 
teally grasped his thought. H. W. 





Mr. Cosmo Hamilton is the author of “A Plea for the 
Younger Generation,” which the author: explains as “an intimate 
talk on the vital question of telling sex-truths to boys and girls 
from a human and utterly unscientific point of view.” We have 
not seen the brochure, which is published at 2s. 6d. by Chutto 
& Windus, of London, but the following comment .on this 
“terse and earnest appeal” in the Catholic Times of London 
prompts the belief that it would be profitable reading for) those 
who look to lessons in sex-hygiene as a panacea for widespread 
‘immorality. Mr. Hamilton “pours fine scorn on the Eugenists 
of England and the societies of ‘Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
axis’ in the States, and begs the faddists to ‘become old- 
fashioned enough to permit their charges to have the benefit of 
that divine inspiration which made it possible for their fore- 
fathers to build up this great country. Then he cries: 
‘Put God back into your schools, I beseech you, you scientists 
-and teachers and professors, and when you teach boys and girls 
the facts you hide behind the high-sounding names Sex-Hygiene 
and Moral Prophylaxis, begin with the story of the Christ Baby 
and end with the description of the weeping Mother at the foot 
of the Cross. Don’t teach sex-hygiene by drawing analogies 
‘between human nature and that of the animals, and thus send 
‘boys and girls loose upon the world to imitate the animals if 
they choose.’ But it is to parents especially he addresses him- 
self, urging upon them the necessity and the duty of instructing 
their own children in their own way, warning them betimes of 
the dangers in their path, and holding up before them a high 
ideal of purity and of cleanliness. Mr. Hamilton knows nothing, 
of course, of the efficacy of the Sacraments, but we are with 
‘him all the way as far as he goes. Religion and home—these 


‘are the only influences capable of saving the rising generation 








from the widespread moral and physical degeneration which he 
and all good men deplore.” 





The reviewer had been reading in the magazines and papers 
so many enthusiastic tributes to John Masefield’s poetry, that 
when “Salt Water Ballads’ came (Macmillan, $1.00), the book 
was opened with considerable curiosity. The yolume is a re- 
published collection of the metrical effusions of the author’s 
boyhood and youth and is dedicated, among others, to 

“The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to the shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired lookout.” 

As such humble readers. cannot be. very critical, they will doubt- 
less enjoy the all too faithful descriptions the author gives of 
Jack Tar’s habits, troubles and aspirations, afloat and ashore, 
but the predominance in these “Ballads” of coarse and brutal 
lines over those of power and beauty is altogether too marked 
for the taste of a mere “liter’y” landsman. 





“J. M. Sailer” is another addition to the Leaders of the People 
series .of the Volksverein. Dr. Wilhelm Kosch presents in out- 
line a picture of the man who exercised so extraordinary an in- 
fluence upon his time as orator, educator and writer. Most re- 
markable was the personal power he possessed over men who 
themselves were to play an important part,in the history of Cath- 
olic Germany. The book will be of special value to Catholic 
educators. Price, 60 pf. 





Benziger’s “Marien Kalender” has again appeared, with its 
popular stories and accounts of current events and the usual 
abendance.of pictures. (Price, twenty cents.) The same firm 
publishes likewise the “Einsiedler Kalender” (fifteen cents) and 
the corresponding French, Italian and Spanish editions of this 
annual (each twenty cents). While these four calendars are 
similar in plan, they differ almost entirely in their literary matter 
and even in their illustrations. Each is adapted to the nation- 
ality for which it is written. Finally.there is Benziger’s “Cath- 
olic Home Annual” .(twenty-five cents), whose characteristics 
are sufficiently familiar to our. readers. 





“The Education of Catholic Girls,” that excellent pedagogical 
work by,mother Janet Erskine Stuart, Superior General of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, has been translated into Italian. 
“L’Educazione delle Giovinette Cattoliche” is the book’s new 
title, and for its frontispiece there is a fac-simile of a letter of 
commendation from the Holy Father. The work, which was 
highly praised in our issue of September 30, 1911, will now be 
widely read, we hope, in Italy. F. Pustet is the publisher. 





“The Spare Room” is a light story about a newly-wedded 
couple who go to Capri for their honeymoon, rent there a little 
villa that has but one “spare room” and then, just out of polite- 
ness, invite half a dozen friends or relatives to look in on them. 
But all the invitations are promptly accepted, the guests arrive 
simultaneously, and the trouble begins. There are some cleverly 
written letters in the book, its situations are funny enough 
and the dialogue is bright, but scant respect for “the cloth” is 
shown in the author’s portrait of Mr. Pott’s, the vicar. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 





Father Joseph J. Baierl has out a revised edition of his “Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass Explained in the Form of Questions and 
Answers.” The little book should give, both to school children 
and their elders, a good grasp of the significance of the prayers 
and ceremonies used in the Mass. It also aims to teach the in- 
telligent use of the missal—an excellent object. Published by 
the author, St: Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 50 cents. 
—From the Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., comes 
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the Rev. John F. Noll’s “Father Smith Instructs Jackson,” a 
closely printed book of 128 pages which is sold at “the ridicu- 
lously low price of $7.00 per 100 copies.” Mr. Jackson, a light- 
seeker, is taken through the entire catechism by a priest, but 
finds out all by himself many consoling truths about the Church. 
Good for convert classes. Ten cents a copy.—The Catholic 
Advance of Wichita, Kansas, has made a pamphlet ($2.00 a 
hundred) of Archbishop Ireland’s reasons “Why Men Should 
Go to Church.” His Grace proves admirably that “Godliness is 
profitable to all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 





It was, of course, to be expected that some enterprising pub- 
lisher would prepare before long a volume of “Little Hours” 
from the new breviary. F. Pustet is first in the field with a 
“Diurnale Parvum sive Epitome ex Horis Diurnis Breviarii 
Romani a SS. D. N. Pio PP. X Reformati.” It is not so com- 
plete as the old “Horz” was, for it cannot be used on the Sun- 
days and Ferias of Advent and of the period between Septua- 
gesima and Easter, or on the September Ember Days or on 
Vigils. But for all other days of the Church’s year the priest 
who has finished Matins will find everything else compactly 
arranged in this little volume, and the prayers and commemora- 
tions most frequently used are very conveniently placed at the 
beginning of the book. As this “Diurnale” is only half an inch 
thick, it would seem that the “Little Hours” of those omitted 
days could easily have been added without increasing much the 
size of the book. $1.25. 

We are credibly informed by Mr. Preuss’ Fortnightly Review 
that “a Catholic editor who started about twenty years ago with 
only fifty-five cents is now worth $10,000.” But to keep young 
college graduates who read the foregoing from rushing, in con- 
sequence, pell mell into Catholic journalism, the writer hastens 
to explain that that editor’s “accumulation of wealth is owing 
to his frugality, good habits, strict attention to business, and the 
So it would seem 
that the stored up wealth he had acquired purely and simply as 
an editor came, at the end of twenty years, to the modest sum 
of forty-five cents. Not minus forty-five cents, be it observed, 
but plus. O fortunate senex! For surely there is not a single 
Catholic editor in this broad land who would not begin with a 
grateful, joyous heart his twenty-first year at the desk, if, with 
no outstanding debts, he could then hear merrily jingling in his 
pocket forty-five cents clear gain. 








The “zoological dances” now so lamentably common are con- 
sidered by the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal “absolutely in- 
excusable of introduction into a company having any regard for 
the right relation of things. But women,” he well observes, “in 
their denunciation of these modern dances, must not forget that 
they are very largely at fault for the popularity of the dances. 
It takes two persons to dance, and the man is always the seeker. 
Men have no desire to dance these vulgar dances by themselves ; 
and if the woman absolutely refused to be the partner of any 
man who sought her in one of these dances they would quickly 
go into that oblivion where they should be.” 

Of course. Women, and among them, unhappily, numerous 
Catholics, are chiefly responsible for the vogue these dances 
have, just as it is women, for the most part, who are said to 
throng the theatres where shameless plays are produced. If 
these women would only be content to rule the world through 
the strong influence for good they can exercise over their hus- 
bands, brothers, sons and admirers, how simple would be the 
solution of our so-called “problems !” 





To show the absurdity of pronouncing Latin like English Dr. 
Robert Bridges in his recent “Tract on the present State of 
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English Pronunciation” tells this story about the Cowley Fa- 
thers. A young high-bred novice had fled from the luxuries of 
the world and was spending his first night on the straw mattress 
in his allotted cell. Being awaked at cockcrow by a mild voice 
crying Dominus tecum, he replied, “Thank you, thank you! will 
you kindly set it down outside.” It would seem that in Eng- 
land a “bowl of tea” at cockcrow is not an anachronism. 





“The Saints” is the sub-title of the Third Series of “Short 
Sermons” that the Rev. E. P. Hickey, O.S.B., has written and 
that Benziger Bros. publish ($1.25). The fifty-two discourses the 
volume contains are offered by the author to priests who may 
wish to refresh their memory of “Saints whom they have known 
and loved for years” and to “inmates of convents and the devout 
laity” as a book of spiritual reading. A good sketch of the life 
of each Saint is given and his or her characteristic virtue is held 
up for imitation. 


That the arm of the Lord is not shortened, and that His 
wonders are worked in the present as in the past, is the argu- 
ment of the volume “Pater Paul von Moll, Ein Wundertiter des 
XIX Jahrhunderts.” Countless incidents are gathered together 
from the life of this Benedictine abbot, born at Moll, in the 
province of Antwerp, January 15, 1824, testifying to a life in 
which the miraculous, if we may be permitted to use that term, 
was almost the ordinary event. He went about, like his divine 
Lord, doing good to others, and the means by which his marvel- 
ous cures were wrought and wonderful temporal as well as 
spiritual benefits conferred was usually the application, in some 
way or other, of a medal of Saint Benedict. If a few of the 
stories may strike the reader as somewhat curious, the general 
impression will be one of reverence. The work .was originally 
written in the Flemish, then translated into French, and now 
into German. It may be ordered directly from the translator and 
editor of the German version, Camille Delaux, New Milton, 


W. Va., or from Louis Stenger, Bolchen i. Lothringen. Price, 
50 cents. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York: 
New Standard Dictionary of the English Language. $30. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 
The Religious Revolution of To-day. By James T. Shotwell. $1.10; 


By Grant Richards. $1.35; Some Letters of William Vaughn 
Moody. Edited with an Introduction, by Daniel Gregory Mason. $1.35; 
Hagar. By Mary Johnston. $1.40; Story Telling Poems. Selected and 
arranged by Frances Jenkins Olcott. $1.25; The Summit of the Years. 
By John Burroughs. $1.15; The Railroad Book. By E. Boyd Smith. $1.50. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Little Marshalls at the Lake. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 60 cents; 
The Epistle to the Ephesians. By Rev. Geo. S. Hitchcock, D.D. 
‘ Chi : 
The City and the World, and Other Stories. By Francis Clement Kelley. 
$1.50. 
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Jehn Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

Glimpses of Latin Europe. By Thomas J. Kenny. $1.75. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 

The Coming Storm. By Francis Deming Hoyt. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 

Famous Modern Battles. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York: 


$1.25. 


$1.75. 


Anthony Comstock, Fighter. By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. $1.25. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
A Loyal Life; A Biography of Henry Livingston Richards. By Joseph 
Havens Richards, S.J. $2.00. 
Pamphlets: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, IIl.: 
Menace Calumnies Refuted. By Charles J. Cummings, M.D. $1.00 a 


hundred; Father Smith Instructs Jackson. By Rev. John F, Noll. Paper, 


10 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 

Mission Press. S. V. D., Techny, Ill.: 
Arnold Janssen. From the German of Frederick Schwager, S.V.D., by 
Francis J. Tschan, A.M. 20 cents; For Christ’s Kingdom. By Rev. 
Herm. Fischer, S.V.D. 20 cents. 


Italian Publication: 


F. Pustet, Rome: 


L’Educazione delle Giovinette Cattoliche. Per Janet Erskine Stuart. 
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THE DRAMA 


Shakespeare and Canon Hannay 


Mr. Benson’s refusal to play in New York has of course pro- 


voked some editorial comments, some wrathful, others regretful, - 


others even pouting, and some others again protesting that in 
any case Benson counted for very little in his own country; for, 
in London, not a single Shakespearian play was produced last 
season, and things were only a little better in the provincial 
towns. It is not the first time, however, that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country. But the fault is not with the 
prophet; the country must take the reproach. In any case he 
is sure to be honored elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that 
a wave of enthusiasm for the great dramatist is sweeping over 
Germany. In Berlin, last year, eight theatres had twenty-five 
Shakespearian plays, and sometimes as many as five or six 
houses were offering them simultaneously and successfully on 
successive evenings, while in the country at large sixty-six 
different companies were playing twenty-five different dramas 
of Shakespeare, and there were 1,104 performances of “The 
Merchant of Venice” alone. It might be suggested that as Eng- 
land and America have imported much bad stuff called philoso- 
phy from Germany, it is in order now to repair some of the 
evil by at least learning to be decent in dramatic appreciation. 

Weare even doing worse than merely ignoring Shakespeare. We 
are ridiculing him. Thus the perpetually offensive Bernard Shaw 
expresses himself as dissatisfied with the infatuation of Antony 
for Cleopatra, and substitutes a ridiculous Cesar in his place. 
The purpose of the play, we are informed, is to prove that 
Circe, the enchantress, does not change heroes into swine but the 
reverse. Of course this is abnormally wrong, for though love 
may make a hero of a man, the carnalism symbolized by Circe 
will never effect such a transformation, and Shaw is very well 
aware of it. 

In one of the acts of this travesty Cesar appears at a light- 
house while Cleopatra is under guard in Alexandria. To escape 
to her hero she wraps herself in a rug and has herself conveyed 
in a boat to the lighthouse. During the conversation news 
arrives, possibly by wireless, of the outbreak of a war. Cesar 
leaps into the sea, and Cleopatra is flung after him, whereupon 
he carries her on his back to shore. The grossness of it all re- 
minds one of the Scriptural animals leaping into the sea when the 
evil spirit obsessed them. 

That Shaw should conceive such a monstrosity is in the 
natural order of things, but that Sir Forbes-Robertson should 
lend himself to reproduce it on the stage is discouraging. Per- 
haps that was the price he had to pay for being tolerated in 
decent drama, and it may be that Benson feared a similar pen- 
alty, and hence kept away from the metropolis. 

It is all the more to be regretted because the critics have been 
unstinted in their praise of Forbes-Robertson as a Shakespearian 
actor. One declared him to be “the most exquisitely sensitive 
and satisfying Hamlet of modern times.” “His departure is 
to be regretted,” we are told, “because since the death of the 
greatest of our own Hamlets—Edwin Booth—the genius capable 
of interpreting the poet’s creations has not yet appeared among 
American actors, nor is there any probability that he will ap- 
pear.” Brought up in the atmosphere of grossness and vul- 
garity that envelops the American stage, how can any of the 
actors of the present day hope to achieve greatness? 

From present appearances not even the Church is going to 
lift us out of our despair, even though the press announces that 
no less a personage than “the Rev. James Hannay, Canon of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, whose ‘General John Regan’ was 
one of the hits of the last London theatrical season, has come 
to America to superintend rehearsals of his play, which the 
Lieblers are to produce at the Hudson on November 10. Canon 











Hannay said that he believed he was the only Anglican clergy- 
man who is also a playwright.” 

In addition, he said he is a Nationalist and a believer in Home 
Rule. However, he had his doubts as to whether the’ present bill 
would become a law. 

“My play deals with the upper and middle class Irish life, 
rather than the life of the peasantry, which differentiates it from 
the work of the dramatists with the National Irish Theatre,” said 
Canon Hannay. “I am, however, deeply in sympathy with the 
Irish Theatre.” 

It is, of course, not news to some that St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Dublin, in spite of its name, is not a Catholic church, and that the 
Canon is not a Catholic priest but a Protestant parson, with 
hopes but doubts about Home Rule, and in avowed sympathy 
with the unsavory Irish Theatre of Yeats and Synge notoriety, 
which makes us shudder. Nor does the information given by 
our English correspondent, in his letter on “Catholicism and 
the London Stage” help our peace of soul. For he writes that 
“Charles Hawtrey has withdrawn ‘from the Apollo ‘General 
John Regan,’ the work of an Irish Protestant clergyman, Canon 
Hannay, who has written successful novels under his nom de 
guerre of ‘George A. Birmingham.’ ‘General Regan’ contains 
one of the worst travesties of a Catholic priest that has ever 
disgraced the prejudiced pen of a Protestant partisan.” 

If this judgment be correct, we trust that the Canon's ad- 
visers may induce him to modify his text. American audiences 
may not be as patient as those in Great Britain and Ireland. In 
any case it is a long cry from “Lear” and “Hamlet” and “Mac- 
beth” to “General Regan,” and from Shakespeare to Bernard 
Shaw and Canon Hannay. 


EDUCATION 


A Baptist Plea for Religious Training in Schools—Third 
Annual Report of Parish Schools of the Newark Diocese 


Once upon a time, if one may use the consecrated formula 
proper rather to a story teller, the Catholic publicist was prac- 
tically the sole upholder of religious training, of direct and 
immediate religious instruction in the school. He made no 
exception in his plea for this; in the kindergarten, in the ele- 
mentary and grade school, in the high school and college and 
university, the education which forms character and produces 
sound principles of life was alike to be insisted upon; 
the dominant aim of the teacher throughout the years devoted 
to the training of the child and youth and man was to be ever 
the same—to send his pupils to the work of life girded for that 
work by faith in God, faith in men, and faith in the possibility 
of making this world over into Christ’s kingdom. For years the 
protest of the Catholic publicist was, however, almost the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness. The inordinate fear of “sec- 
tarianism,” of Church domination in the State, ruled the vast 
body of denominational Christians among us, and they seemed 
content to hand over the holy trust of the formation of their 
little ones to a system whose educational processes were built 
upon the superstition of the age, an excessive and unfounded 
faith in the power of mere book learning to educate the future 
citizens of the land. 

Happily that day is fast passing. Last week AMERICA was 
glad to note the splendid ideal that marked the utterances of 
the chief speakers in the session of the Convention, here in 
New York, of the Protestant Episcopal body devoted to educa- 
tion, and it gave cordial assent to the claim put forward by 
George Wharton Pepper, lay delegate from Philadelphia, “that 
to maintain its high place this nation must give to its youth 
that sort of training which will fit it for the places which it 
must fill in the days to come, and it must of necessity be 
trained along the lines of Christianity, the basis of all true life.” 

This week America is able to quote another testimony to the- 
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passing of the day of the foolish fear of “sectarianism” in edu- 
cation. From far off Sioux Falls, in South Dakota, the testi- 
mony comes; and one is almost startled to recognize the strength 
of the plea advanced by a Baptist gathering in the far western 
city for thorough religious training in our schools. The Bap- 
tists, it need not be remarked, have been for years among the 
most ardent advocates of the common schools and of their rigid 
exclusion of religious instruction from study courses. 

On October 10, in the City Temple, of Sioux Falls, the Baptist 
Church of South Dakota held the educational session of its 
annual convention. The report of the Church’s activity in edu- 
cation was prepared and read by Dr. E. F. Jorden, President of 
Sioux Falls College, an institution supported by the Baptists 
of that Commonwealth. The document, which press reports 
inform us was received with enthusiasm, is a singularly able 
defence of the need of religious training in every aspect of the 
formative process of thé child. Dr. Jorden introduced his paper 
by assuring his hearers that “there never was a time when it 
more behooved men to view things in the large, to weigh facts 
carefully, and to speak with great circumspection.” Like Mr. 
Pepper in the Protestant Episcopal Convention, he is no believer 
in the theory that religious education is one department of 
education at large and more or less supplementary to secular 
education. He believes, rather, “that there is just education, 
and that if you neglect the religious side of it, you not only 
dwarf religion but make a mess of the whole business.” “The 
greatest need of this hour and of all future hours,” wrote Dr. 
Jorden, “is Christian character. In a democracy there is im- 
perative need of education, and the State does well to furnish 
it; but there is tenfold more need of character than of educa- 
tion.” To illustrate what he means by character Dr. Jorden 
quotes Prof. Eucken, a German philosopher who is by no means 
an orthodox Christian, and yet who holds that the Christianity 
of the future, “while yielding to the legitimate demands of the 
age, and grappling sympathetically and fearlessly with its prob- 
lems and entanglements, must stand above the time and make 
relentless war upon its superficial, petty and unspiritual tenden- 
cies, its empty, godless culture, its brutalizing comfort and éase, 
its unscrupulous and heartless civilization.” 

In the face of this relentless war, the Western Baptist repre- 
sentative continues, “one of the most dangerous facts in our 
democracy and one of the most disgraceful facts in our Chris- 
tianity is the lack of adequate Christian training for our youth.” 
Such training, he contends, is no longer secured in the home— 
the family altar is broken down; it is not secured in the Sunday 
school—children no longer go to Sunday school unless they 
want to; it is not received from the pulpit—few of our youth 
go to church to hear preaching; it is not imparted in high 
schools and state universities—from these the Bible is cast out, 
religious teaching is proscribed, teachers’ hands are tied, and 
many influences which undermine character are creeping in. 
“While our country is well equipped with strictly educational 
facilities and is daily becoming better equipped, we face a crisis 
in character-training, and that too in the presence of an awaken- 
ing social conscience, and before the rising tide of commercial, 
civil and political reform. And that training is taken from the 
habits and atmosphere of a school, not from the school text- 
books.” It were difficult for the most ardent Catholic to state 
the case for the need of religious training in stronger terms. 
Nor is Dr. Jorden a whit less emphatic in proclaiming his idea 
of the kind of Christian school that will satisfy the need he so 


graphically describes. 


“A Christian school,” he says, “is one in which every mem- 
ber of the faculty is a Christian, not merely a nominal 
Christian but a live Christian, a Christian whose soul is a 
flaming fire, whose touch upon young life is inspirational 
of the highest ideals, whose day is begun in prayer. No 





other kind of person has any place in the faculty of a Chris- 
tian school. 

“A Christian school is one whose atmosphere is all 
atingle with a joyous, virile Christianity, a Christianity; which 
appeals to young men and women, commands their respect, 
fascinates them with high conceptions of life, and sends 
them into society enamored of service to their fellows. 

Such preparation for life does not come from text books. 
It comes from teachers who walk with God, who believe in 
the redeeming Christ, who have ventured their own lives 
in the service of the Master, and have dedicated their work 
to the reconstruction of society after the mind of God. 

“Our Christian schools must be, not less Christian, but 
more Christian. They are in competition with other schools 
for studerits, and the tendency for years, especially in our 
larger Christian schools; has been to minimize Christianity— 
to minimize the requirements for Christianity in ‘the faculty, 
to minimize Christian discipline and Christian standards of 
conduct among students, to minimize the distinctively Chris- 
tian atmosphere of the institution, to minimize’ character 
requirements for graduation. On account of competition for 
students the tendency has been to make our Christian schools 
like other schools, except possibly that the majorities of 
board and faculty must be nominal Christians. 

“Better to send a hundred men into the world’s work 
thoroughly trained as Christians than a thousand, however 
well schooled, with simply secular ideals. The moment our 
Christian schools become like other schools, that moment 
they cease to have warrant for existence, that ‘moment they 
fail to have just claim upon Christian money. Their warrant 
for existence and their claim for Christian money is that 
they are character builders, that they send youth forth to life’s 
work with the vision of God, with faith in the conquering 
Christ, and aflame with zeal for the transformation of men 
and institutions into the kingdom of the Master.” 


Evidently Dr. Jorden is not in accord with the distinguished 
members of the governing bodies of the many one-time religious 
schools and colleges who, to gain a share of the Pittsburgh 
Iron Master’s endowment fund, have “minimized” the Christian 
character of the institutions they direct until neither shred nor 
shadow of the old Christian influence remains. 

One other note is sounded in this remarkable paper that rings 
in fine accord with a sentiment most Catholics cherish. “At- 
tention has been called of late,” says Dr. Jorden, “to the neglect 
of Christian students in State universities, and some have thought 
that by guild houses and student pastors the same ends could 
be accomplished that are achieved by Christian schools. I have 
nothing to say against these endeavors. I believe in them. 
But, as effective working institutions, I do not think they are 
in the same category with Christian schools at all. Our problem 
is not one of herding a few students to any particular church. 
ete Ours is the task of kindling the souls of the young until 
they are ablaze with love and with zeal; and consecrated to the 
ends upon which God is at work among men—all backed up by 
the sweet memories of college days, by reverence for teachers 
who inspired them, and by the power of that dominant Christian 
spirit which characterized the student body which they loved.” 





Through the courtesy of Rev. John A. Dillon, Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools of Newark, N. J., America has received a 
copy of the Third Annual Report of the parish schools in that 
diocese. The document offers excellent evidence of the zeal 
and energy of the Reverend Superintendent and his co-workers 
of the teaching staff in the schools in éxtending and strengthen- 
ing the diocesan school system. Father Dillon’s own paper on 
the right idea in Christian teaching is a contribution to our 
literature on Catholic school methods which desetves wide cir- 
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culation, He. attacks boldly and well what he very justly terms 


the “unwarranted distinction widely accepted. to-day between 
teaching and training.” Rejecting the tendency to emphasize 
a theoretical teaching method to such an extent that, uncon- 
-sciously, too: little :heed_is given to principles of training, he 
would have teachers “realize that the most important aim of 


their work is not merely success in technical studies, but to form . 


the pupil to habits that:are honest, not dishonest; thorough, not 
slipshod ; generous, not mean; refined, not vulgar—in a word, to 
form an enduring Christian character.” 

In-a brief review of the work accomplished since the publi- 
cation of the last annual report, Father Dillon shows the year 
just past. to have been one of. marked progress, not only in 
larger attendance, increase in the number of schools and school 
buildings, but also in the efficiency of the teaching and thorough- 
ness of results obtained, There are now in the diocese 119 
schools; at the beginning of the year there was an attendance of 
53,754, the boys numbering 26,194 and the girls 27,560; the total 
registration at the end of the year was 53,530, made up of 26,057 
boys and 27,473 girls; the total enrollment was 56,976; the aver- 
age daily attendance was 49,981 and the number of teachers was 
1,075. M. J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Catholic Work of Charity 


Social action to-day is scientific. That is to say it is organ- 
ized and administered according.to notions too often hastily 
conceived, and quite untested, of some one who arrogates to 
himself or to herself the name of “an authority.” In fact we 
are in some danger of being suffocated by the multitude of those 
who, if they do not usurp that name and its office, are granted 
it under a very cloudy title. The consequence is that a great 
deal of energy is wasted, not a few people make a very comfortable 
living out of the administration of charities, fads are taken up 
only to be dropped when they cease to interest, the public is 
harassed by all sorts of restrictions and threatened with others 
actually subversive of personal liberty. The “authorities,” play- 
ing perhaps upon their assumed designation, take upon them- 
selves real social authority, and presume to dictate to their 
fellow-citizens in a way that is subversive of all social order. 
The other day we received a circular signed by a lady we never 
heard of before, telling us that a certain Sunday had been set 
aside for a certain object and demanding that sermons be 
preached relative to the object in all churches. She did not 
tell who had set the Sunday aside, and so we judge that she had 
done so herself, taking into her hands the functions of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

Publie charity is a part of social action. As a matter of pure 
fact public charity is somewhat of a usurpation. It follows the 
decay of the religious spirit. When this flourished in every rank 
and class public charity as it exists to-day was unknown. One 
may say that in the present state of society it has become a 
necessity. This may be so; but it is not necessary that its self- 
constituted overseers should interfere with the works of those 
in whom the religious aspect survives. Much better would it 
be to foster this spirit everywhere that it may have its necessary 
outcome in. works of charity. What. it can accomplish we may 
see from an example of a social work utterly unscientific, work- 
ing without noise, without display, yet working efficaciously 
because it is animated with the Spirit. of God. 

In 1827 a French woman, mother of five children, fell ill in 
Turin on her way from Milan to Lyons. Her husband ran to 
the, nearest church for aid, where he fell into.the hands of Canon 
Cottolengo.. This good priest..did everything for the afflicted 
family with Christian generosity, and then and there conceived 
the idea of founding a home for the distressed. He rented some 
rooms, in which he carried on the work, and four years later 





founded the “Little House of Divine Providence, under the 
auspices of. St. Vincent de Paul.” He called it. the “Little 
House” to distinguish it from the Great House of God’s Provi- 
dence, the whole family of mankind. He added “of Divine 
Providence” to show that for its support and development he 
depended, not on organization in our modern sense, but on 
God’s unfailing goodness, He put it under the patronage of 
St. Vincent de Paul, as the true, loving father of the poor. Over 
the gate he wrote: “Charitas Christi urget nos,’ that all its 
benefactors might know that supernatural charity should be 
their motive. It had no revenues, but was supported by the 
alms God sent from day to day. If it received a legacy there 
were always debts to be paid, for the tradesmen of Turin have 
never feared to give credit to a house that made God their 
debtor. The “Little House” exists to-day in a vast collection of 
buildings. covering five acres, housing thirty-four communities 
to serve its inmates, who number about seven thousand souls. 
It includes sixteen different works. These include three large 
hospitals for every kind of disease, served by Vincentian 
Brothers and Sisters, and a staff of forty physicians, who give 
their services because the charity of Christ urges them; homes 
for deaf and dumb and blind, for orphans, and for abandoned 
and vagrant children, for deformed, epileptic and feeble-minded, 
a refuge for penitent women, cloistered religious, men and 
women, whose business is to pray for sinners, and a seminary 
for young men without the means to make their studies for the 
priesthood. 

As we said, the establishment depends absolutely on God’s 
providence. It receives no subsidy from the city or from the 
State. On the contrary, the present Government does not blush 
to tax it. On the flour alone it consumes it pays internal revenue 
amounting to nearly $4,000 a year. Had we the space we might 
enumerate case after case of the miraculous interposition of 
Divine Providence in its behalf, for though often in distress 
the “Little House” has never failed, but exists to-day a monu- 
ment to God’s goodness and to the supernatural wisdom of those 
who cast all their care on Him, who careth for us. We do not 
suppose that our modern social workers who work without God 
will learn a lesson from the Little House of Divine Providence 
of Turin. But we do think that Catholics might study it and 
make it the model of works of charity conceived in the true 
Christian spirit of simple faith and fervent prayer. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


In the Catholic Times of London, September 26, a letter 
written by A. Christich (B. A. London), imparts useful infor- 
mation on the relations existing between Rome and the Servian 
Government. The communication reads as follows: 

With reference to your note in the issue of September 12 on 
Servia and the Catholic Church, allow me as a Servian and a 
Catholic, and as one familiar with conditions in the country, to 
assure you that it is national susceptibility and not religious 
intolerance that has hitherto been the obstacle to the establish- 
ment of a Catholic bishopric in Belgrade. Some years ago a 
Catholic bishop was appointed to Belgrade in virtue of an agree- 
ment between the Holy See and an Austrian Primate. The 
titular on arriving in the Servian capital was received unoffi- 
cially, but with every mark of friendliness, by the Servian Gov- 
ernment, and was informed that his nomination could not be 
accepted, for under no circumstances could a Servian see be 
subject to Austrian jurisdiction. The Bishop himself, an ardent 
Slav patriot as well as a fervent Catholic, realized the position 
so well that he at once relinquished his claim and promised the 
Servian Prime Minister that he would do his utmost to bring 
about direct relations between Servia and the Vatican. A step 
in this connection has been that the present Catholic parish 
priest in Belgrade is directly appointed by the Propaganda in 
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Rome, but as he is at the same time chaplain to the Austrian 
Legation, though highly respected for himself, he is not looked 
on by Servians as an independent factor. Both the Metropolitan 
and several prelates of the Servian State Church, as well as 
notable laymen among our separated brethren, have told me that 
they are in no way opposed to the establishment of the Catholic 
Church in Servia provided that its ministers were allowed to 
be Servian in sentiment and Servian subjects. A near relative 
of my own some years ago very nearly succeeded in bringing 
about an understanding between the Vatican and the Servian 
Government, but was foiled at the last moment by the prepon- 
derance of Austrian influence. Two weeks ago the Servian 
Minister of Public Worship informed me that now that peace 
was established negotiations with Rome would be his first con- 
cern. In the light of the difficult past we must therefore sus- 
pend our judgment, putting always the cause of the Church in 
the first place, as apart from the political power of any Catholic 


empire. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The following is the text of the letter which the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office has sent to the bishops of the Cath- 
olic world regarding mixed marriages: 

“This Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office is greatly in- 
terested to obtain sure information concerning the mixed mar- 
riages which have been celebrated or attempted during the last 
ten years. It entrusts therefore to the care and zeal of your 
Lordship the task of answering as completely and as quickly as 
possible, the following questions: 

“1. How many Catholics, non-Catholics, and non-baptized per- 
sons were there in your diocese ten years ago, and how many 
are there to-day? 

“9 About how many mixed marriages have been concluded 
or attempted in each of these ten years, with dispensation from 
the impediment of disparity of worship, with dispensation from 
mixed religion, without any dispensation, before a heretical min- 
ister, and before the civil authority ? 

“3. Have the prescribed guarantees been omitted or refused, 
and in how many cases? 

“4. In the other cases what have been the results of these 
guarantees, especially those that all the children are to be 
brought up in the Catholic religion, and that the parties are not 
to go before a heretical minister either before or after marriage? 

“5. Finally, what rites, especially since the promulgation of the 
decree ‘Ne Temere,’ what solemnities are employed in the cele- 
bration of these marriages? Are they celebrated in the church, 
announced by the ringing of bells, does the priest wear his 
sacerdotal insignia, is the organ played, is the ring blessed, is a 
marriage address delivered, etc., or not? 

“To the answers please be good enough to add your opinion on 
the question. In your diocese are there special circumstances 
which render it advisable for the future to favor or to oppose 
mixed marriages.” 





It has been announced that Rev. John M. Harty, D.D., of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, has been appointed by the Holy 
Father to the Archbishopric of Cashel, which was made vacant 
by the recent resignation of Most Reverend Archbishop Fennelly. 
Born in the diocese of Cashel forty-six years ago, and educated 
at St. Patrick’s College, Thurles, at Maynooth, and at the 
Gregorian University, Rome, Dr. Harty became Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology in Maynooth in 1894, within a year after his 
ordination. He received the chair of Moral Theology in 1904, 
and of Canon Law in 1909, and meanwhile wrote much on a 
great variety of ecclesiastical subjects in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, and in the Irish Theological Quarterly, of which he has 
been editor since its foundation in 1906. His appointment to the 








archiepiscopal see of his native diocese creates’ no surprise, as 
apart from his great attainments ard distinguished character, he 
was held in the highest esteem by <¢ergy and laity alike. 





The appearance of two Catholic Indians in full costume lent a 
pleasing touch of color to the Boston’ Missionary Congress, and 
the address of Chief White Hawk in his native language, inter- 
preted by Father Westropp, S.J., an active Indian missionary, 
brought home to the delegates the position and needs of our 
Catholic Indians, which were further expounded by Father 
Hughes of the Indian Bureau. Another incident brought the 
Indian Missions into prominence. Bishop O'Reilly of Baker City, 
while explaining the wants of his great diocese, told of an Indian 
Missionary of fifty years standing, who still exhorts them and 
hears their confessions in eight Indian dialects, though now 87 
years of age. “He is here,” he said, “though in his humility 
hiding away as usual,” and he sent men through the hall to 
search for Father Cataldo, S.J., late Superior of the Rocky 
Mountain Mission. When the aged, though lithe and active 
figure appeared on the platform there was great applause, and 
all knelt as he said the Our Father in Indian. 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. William John Kenny, Bishop of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., died on October 24, at Baltimore of diabetes. Bishop 
Kenny was born in Delhi, N. Y., on October 9, 1853, and was 
graduated from St. Bonaventure’s College, at Allegany, N. Y. 
He was ordained in St. Augustine, Fla., on January 15, 1879, 
and was subsequently pastor of churches in Jacksonville and 
Palatka, Fla. On May 18, 1902, he was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Augustine, having served as vicar-general 1889-1901 and ad- 
ministrator, 1901-1902. 





Reverend Edward J. Gleeson, S.J., died in St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, October 22, after a lingering illness which for more than 
a year had incapacitated him. He was born in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on December 7, 1851, and in his early years was a student 
in the St. Gall’s Academy dear to many an old-timer of that city. 
He completed his college studies at St. Louis University, enter- 
ing thence the Jesuit Novitiate at Florissant, Mo., on July 25, 
1871. Father Gleeson’s entire active life was given to college 
work, partly in an administrative capacity, but chiefly in the class 
room and in the lecture hall. He was a popular speaker and his 
style in the exposition of ethical and philosophical subjects was 
signally clear and attractive. He labored at different times in 
the Jesuit colleges in St. Louis, St. Mary’s, Kansas, Detroit and 
Chicago, and was for a time President of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity. In this capacity Father Gleeson had the distinguished 
honor of inaugurating the house of theology and philosophy 
which since the early ’90’s has been the central seminary of 
the Jesuit body in the country. 





The death is announced, from typhoid fever, in Ceylon, of the 
Rev. Henry D’Arras, S.J., who was to have been preconized Bishop 
of Trincomalee, Ceylon, at the October Consistory. His death 
came as a great surprise, especially as many friends in Europe 
expected his return shortly for episcopal consecration. Henry 
D’Arras was the only son of Monsieur Lambert Louis D’Arras, 
a Private Chamberlain to His Holiness Pius IX. His mother 
was Louise, daughter of Sir Edmund Hungerford, second Bar- 
onet. Pére D’Arras was at one time rector of the College of 
Notre Dame, Boulogne; for the last few years he had labored in 
Ceylon, and there was every hope that his services as bishop 
would have greatly benefited the flourishing Church in that 
island. 








